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PREFACE. 



Having been solicited by the Publisher of the Rudimentary 
Treatises to supply a series of works upon the application 
of Descriptive Geometry to various branches of the useful 
arts, it has been deemed advisable to precede them by a 
treatise on the Elements of Descriptive Geometry itself. 
This appeared the more necessary from the poverty of our 
scientific literature in works upon this elegant branch of 
study, which, from its many and important practical appli- 
cations, appears to demand a far more prominent place in a 
system of elementary education than has hitherto been 
accorded to it in this country. 

To supply this want we have had recourse to the original 
work of G. Monge, both because, having been the first to 
reduce it to a system, he must be regarded as the inventor 
of the art, and because that work was originally intended to 
occupy the very position here given to it as a prelude to a 
series of works upon the application of Descriptive Geometry 
to the useful arts. A considerable portion of Mongers 
"work does, however, avowedly go beyond this purpose, and, 
being limited in the extent and price of these treatises, this 
portion has been altogether omitted. 
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PREFACE. 



The applications of Descriptive Geometry to the con- 
structions of perspective, and to the exact determinations of 
the outlines of shadows, are remarkable for their generality 
and simplicity. The papers from which the theories of these 
subjects here given have been translated, w r ere compiled from 
Mongo' s unpublished lectures, by Mons. Brisson, Ingenieur 
des Pouts et Chaussees, the editor of the latest editions of 
Mongers work. * 

The present volume concludes with a brief account of 
the principles and practice of Isometric Projection, an ele- 
gant system due to the inventive genius of the late Professor 
Farish, formerly Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, who 
was thus enabled to give such pictures of machinery as 
should enable a person to construct them without any other . 
assistance. 

The method of Horizontal Projection, in which objects 
are described by their projections upon one plane, considered 
as horizontal, and by representing numerically the altitudes 
above the plane of the several parts of the projection, being 
not generally applicable with advantage as a means of gra- 
phical delineation, will, he discussed in connection with that 
branch of the arts (surveying and mapping) in which it is 
most advantageously employed. 



Eoyal Military Academy, 
14 Ik July, 1851 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OBJECT OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 

1. Descriptive geometry has two objects in view : the first 
to determine methods for representing on a sheet of paper which 
has only two dimensions, viz., length and breadth, the forms of 
solid bodies which have three, length, breadth, and thickness, 
provided that these bodies can be rigorously defined. 

The second object is to determine methods for recognising 
from an exact construction, the forms of solid bodies, and thence 
to deduce all the truths resulting both from their forms and re- 
spective positions. 

We shall first point out the steps which long experience has 
discovered to be best adapted to accomplish the first of these 
objects; and afterwards proceed to* the second. 

considerations for determining the position of a point 
IN space, the method of projections. 

2. Since the surfaces of all bodies may be considered as 
composed of points, the first step that we intend taking in this 
matter will be to shew how to represent the position of a point 
in space. 

Space is unlimited ; all its parts are exactly alike, not having 

B 
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anything which distinguishes one from another, and therefore 
parts of space cannot be employed as terms of comparison to fix 
the position of a point. 

In order, then, to define the position of a point in space 
we must refer it to other objects, considered as quite distinct 
from the surrounding space, whose positions are known as well 
to us as to the person to whom we wish to point them out ; and 
this is found to be best accomplished by selecting for the objects 
of comparison, planes whose positions are easily imagined. 

3. Definition. — The projection of a point upon a plane is 
the foot of the perpendicular let fall from the point upon the 
plane. 

If then we have two planes whose positions in space are 
known, and on each of these planes take the projections of a 
point whose position we wish to describe, this point will be com- 
pletely determined. 

In fact, if through the projection in the first plane we sup- 
pose a perpendicular to this plane to be drawn, it is evident that 
this line will pass through the point we are describing ; and in 
the same way, if through the projection in the second plane we 
suppose a perpendicular to this second plane to be drawn, it will 
pass through the same point. Consequently, this point being at 
the same time in two straight lines, whose positions in space are 
known, will be the single point of their intersection, and is thus 
completely determined. 

In the following articles we shall point out the methods for 
rendering this process easy in practice, and of such a nature that 
it may be employed on a single sheet of paper. 

4. If from every point of an indefinite straight line A B 
(pi. I., fig. 1), placed in any manner in space, we imagine per- 
pendiculars to be let fall upon a plane L M N 0, whose position 
is given, then all the points in which these perpendiculars meet 
the plane will form another indefinite straight line ab ; for they 
will be all included in the plane drawn through A B perpendicu- 
larly to the plane LMN 0, and can only meet this last at the 
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common intersection of the two planes, which is known to be a 
straight line. 

The straight line ab, which passes through the projections 
upon the plane LMNO of all the points of the straight line 
A B, is called the projection of the straight line A B on this 
plane. 

Since two points are sufficient for determining the position 
of a straight line, in order to construct the projection of a 
straight line, it is only necessary to construct the projections of 
two of its points, and the straight line drawn through these two 
projections will be the projection required. 

Hence, if the proposed straight line is itself perpendicular to 
the plane of projection, its projection will be reduced to the single 
point in which it meets the plane. 

If we know the projections ab, a'b', on two planes, L M N 0, 
LMPQ (pi. I., fig. 2), which are not parallel to each other, of an 
indefinite straight line A B, this line is determined : for if through 
a b, one of its projections, we suppose a plane drawn perpendicu- 
lar to L M N 0, this plane, known in position, will necessarily 
pass through the straight line A B ; and in the same way, if 
through the other projection, a' b', we suppose a plane perpen- 
dicular to L M P Q, this plane, known in position, will also pass 
through the straight line AB. The position of this straight line, 
which is common to the two planes, must be then at their com- 
mon intersection, and will therefore be completely determined. 

5. The methods described in the two last articles are inde- 
pendent of the position of the planes of projection, and apply 
equally well whatever may be the angle at which these two 
planes are inclined to each other. But if this angle be very 
obtuse, then the angle formed by the two planes which are perpen- 
dicular to the planes of projection will be very acute ; and in prac- 
tice, small errors might introduce errors of considerable import- 
ance in determining the actual positions of the points and lines. 
To be as exact as possible, unless by so doing the construction of 
a problem be rendered more difficult, the planes of projection are 

B 2 
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selected at right angles to each other. Moreover, since the artists 
who make use of the method of projections are usually familiar 
with the position of a horizontal plane and the direction of a 
plumb line, it is usual to suppose that of the two planes of pro- 
jection, one is horizontal, and the other vertical. 

6. The necessity for making the two projections upon one 
sheet of paper in designs, and on the same area in operations 
at large, has determined artists to suppose the vertical plane to 
be turned about its intersection with the horizontal plane, as 
upon a hinge, and fall upon the horizontal plane, so as to form 
with it but one and the same plane, and to construct projections 
on it in this position. 

So that in fact the vertical projection is always traced upon 
a horizontal plane, and it must be always supposed to be 
erected and restored to its vertical position by being turned 
about the intersection of the vertical and horizontal planes 
through a quarter of a complete revolution. For this purpose 
the intersection must be traced in the drawing in a very clear 
manner. 

Thus, in fig. 2, the projection a’ V of the straight line A B is 
not drawn on a plane which is really vertical ; but we imagine that 
this plane is turned about the straight line L M until it coincides 
with L M P' Q/, and that the vertical projection a! b' is drawn 
upon it when in this position. 

This arrangement, besides other advantages, lessens the 
work of projecting. For suppose that the points a a', are the 
horizontal and vertical projections, of a point A ; the plane 
which passes through the straight lines A a, A a', will be per- 
pendicular to each of the two planes of projection, because it 
passes through straight lines which are perpendicular to them, 
and will therefore be perpendicular to their common intersection 
L M ; and the straight lines a C, a' C, which are the intersections 
of these two planes of projection with that plane, will be them- 
selves perpendicular to L M. 

Now whilst the vertical plane is revolving about L M as a 
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hinge, the straight line a! C continues to be at right angles to 
L M, and remains so when, this plane having come into a hori- 
zontal position, it coincides with the straight line C a". Then 
the tw o lines a C, C a", both passing through the point C, and 
being both perpendicular to L M, must be in one and the same 
straight line; and the same remark will apply to the straight lines 
b D, D b”, having the same relation to any other point B. Whence 
it appears that, if the horizontal projection of a point is known, 
its projection upon the vertical plane, supposed to have re- 
volved into the position just described, will be in the production 
of the straight line drawn through the horizontal projection per- 
pendicular to L M, the common intersections of the two planes, 
and vice versa. This result is applied constantly in practice. 

As yet the straight line A B has been considered of inde- 
finite length, and its direction only has been considered ; but, if 
we regard it as being limited by two of its points A, B, it may be 
necessary to know its length, which we proceed to determine by 
means of its two projections. 

When a straight line is parallel to one of the two planes of 
projection, its length is equal to its projection on this plane; 
for the line and its projection being both terminated by two 
perpendiculars to the plane of projection, are parallel to each 
other, and joined at their extremities by parallel lines. In 
this case then, when the projection is given, the length of the 
straight line, which is equal to it, is also given. It is evident 
that a straight line is parallel to one of the two planes when its 
projection on the other is parallel to their intersection. 

If a straight line is oblique to each of the two planes, then 
its length is greater than either of its projections ; but may be 
deduced from them very simply. 

Let A B (pi. I., fig. 2) be a straight line whose two pro- 
jections a b, a' b\ are given and whose length is required. If 
we suppose a horizontal line A E to be drawn through one of 
its extremities A, in the vertical plane passing through A B, 
and produced until it meets the vertical let fall from the other 
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extremity in the point E, a right angled triangle, A E B, will be 
formed, which is to be constructed in order to obtain the length of 
the straight line A B, which is its liypotheneuse. Now besides 
knowing the angle at E to be a right angle, we also know that 
A E is equal in length to the given projection a b. Also drawing 
in the vertical plane through a' a horizontal line tie, it cuts the 
vertical b' D at the point a, which is the projection of the point E ; 
and therefore b' e is the vertical projection of B E, and of the same 
length with it. Hence, having determined the lengths of the 
two sides containing the right angle, there will be no difficulty in 
constructing the liypotheneuse A B of the triangle. 

Eig. 2 is drawn in perspective, and is quite distinct from the 
constructions employed in projections : we are now going to con* 
struct the figure for this first question iu its simplest form. 

Taking the straight line L M (pi. I., fig. 3) as the intersection 
of the two planes of projection, let the straight lines a b, a!' b", be 
the given projections of a straight line whose length is required. 
Draw through a" an indefinite straight line H e meeting bb" at 
the point e, and from e measure a distance, e H, in the direction 
e a", equal to a b ; then H b", the hypotheneuse of the right angled 
triangle H e b", will be the length required. 

Since the two planes of projection are at right angles to each 
other, the same result might have been obtained by making the 
construction on the horizontal plane. 

It appears then that the dimensions of bodies which are 
included by plane superficies, by rectilinear edges, and by solid 
angles, may be found, when their projections on two planes are 
known ; for an edge of such a body must either be parallel to 
one of the planes of projection, or oblique to each of them ; and 
in the first case the required length will be equal to that of its 
projection, and in the second, it may be deduced from the two 
projections by the method just investigated. 

8. There is no general rule for constructing the projections 
of rectilinear solid bodies. In the same way as for analytical 
investigations, the process to be adopted in each particular case 
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mu3t depend upon the conditions given ; and practice alone can 
enable us to pursue the best methods. But, again, as in algebra, 
when a problem has been expressed by equations, there are 
rules for their solution ; so also in descriptive geometry, when 
the projections have been constructed, there are general methods 
for constructing all the results which proceed from the forms 
and respective positions of the bodies. 

ON THE CONVENTION BEST ADAPTED TO EXPRESS THE FORMS 
AND POSITIONS OF SURFACES. ITS APPLICATION TO THE 
PLANE. 

9. The convention employed as the base of the method of 
projections is well adapted to express the position of a point in 
space, and of a straight line unlimited or limited, and, conse- 
quently, for representing the form and position of a body bounded 
by plane faces, by rectilinear edges, and by solid angles ; because 
in this case a body is completely known when we know the posi- 
tion of all its edges and of the vertices of all its angles. But 
should the body be bounded either by one curved surface having 
all its points subject to the same law, as in the case of a sphere, 
or by the several parts of different curved surfaces, as in the case 
of a body whose surface has been formed in a lathe, this conven- 
tion will not only be inconvenient and impracticable, but will 
be insufficient for accomplishing the object proposed, and want- 
ing in fertility. 

In the first place it is evident that this convention when 
taken singly would be inconvenient and even impracticable ; for, 
in order to express the position of all the points of a curved 
surface, not only must each be distinguished by its horizontal 
and vertical projections ; but these projections must be so 
connected that the horizontal projection of one point shall 
not be mistaken for that which corresponds to the vertical pro- 
jection of another; and, as the most simple manner of con- 
necting these two projections is to join them by a straight 
line perpendicular to the line of intersection of the planes of 
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projection, by the application of this method a drawing would 
be crowded with a prodigious number of lines ; and the more 
exact we might wish to draw the figure, the more confusion 
would exist. 

We proceed to show that this method would be insufficient, 
and wanting in fertility. 

Among the infinite number of curved surfaces, some are 
limited in all directions, and consequently their projections must 
be limited in extent. The sphere for instance is such a surface ; 
the extent of its projection on a plane is limited to that of a 
circle of the same radius as the sphere; and the plane upon which 
this projection is made can be conceived to be sufficiently large 
to contain it. But all cylindrical surfaces are indefinite in some 
one direction, similarly to the straight lines which generate them. 
Even “ a plane ” w'hich is the most simple of surfaces is inde- 
finite in two directions. There are also a great number of sur- 
faces, whose numerous sheets extend at the same time into all 
parts of space ; and, since the planes upon which the projections 
are drawn are necessarily of a limited size, if the only method for 
knowing the nature of a curved surface was by the two projec- 
tions of each of the points through which it passes, this would 
be applicable only to the points of the surface which correspond 
to the extent of the planes of projection, whilst all those which 
are beyond these planes could neither be expressed nor known ; 
and therefore this method is insufficient. Lastly, it is wanting 
in fertility ; for by it we cannot deduce anything relating to the 
tangent planes to the surface, to its normals, to its double 
curvature at each point, to its lines of inflexion, to its re-entering 
edges, to its multiple lines, to its multiple points, and, in a 
word, to all those affections which must be considered, to attain 
a complete knowledge of a curved surface. 

It is necessary, therefore, to have recourse to an additional 
convention, which shall be consistent with the first, and shall at 
the same time supply that in which it is deficient. This new 
convention is the subject of the next article. 
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10. Every curved surface may be regarded as generated by 
the movement of a line, either constant in form while it changes 
its position, or variable at the same time both in form and in 
position in space ; a proposition which, since it may not be so 
easily understood in this general form, we shall explain by taking 
a few examples with which we are already familiar. 

Cylindrical surfaces may be generated in two principal ways, 
either by the movement of a straight line which always remains 
parallel to a given straight line, while it moves so as to pass 
through all the points of a given curve, or by the movement of 
the curve which in the first method served as a guide to the 
straight line, in such a way that, one of its points moving along 
a given straight line, all its other points may describe lines 
parallel to this straight line. In both of these methods the 
generating line, which in the first case was a straight line, and in 
the second was a curve, is constant in form and does but change 
its position in space. 

Conical surfaces may also be generated in two principal 
ways. We may first regard them as generated by an indefinite 
straight line, which always passes through a given point, and 
moves so that it rests constantly upon a given curve which 
directs it in its movement. The single point through which 
the straight line always passes is the centre of the surface, the 
name of vertex, by which it is sometimes designated, being 
incorrectly applied. In this mode of generation the generating 
line remains constant in form, never ceasing to be a straight 
line. 

In considering the second method in which conical surfaces 
may be generated we shall for the sake of simplicity only refer 
to the case of such as have circular bases. 

These surfaces may be regarded as swept out by the circum- 
ference of a circle, which moves so that its plane is always 
parallel to itself, and its centre on a straight line which passes 
through the vertex of the cone, while it expands or contracts, so 
that its radius during the motion is constantly proportioned to 

B 3 
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the distance of its centre from the vertex. We observe that if in 
its movement the plane of the circle tends to approach the 
vertex of the surface, the radius of the circle decreases so as to 
become nothing when the plane passes through the vertex, and 
that this radius changes direction and increases indefinitely, 
as the plane, after having passed through the vertex, extends 
itself more and more. In this second mode of generation, not 
only does the circumference of the circle, which is the generating 
curve, change its position ; but it also changes its form at each 
instant during its motion, because its radius changes, and conse- 
quently its curvature and size. 

To take one more example : — 

A surface of revolution may be generated by the movement 
of a plane curve, which revolves about a right line situated any- 
where in its plane. In this way of regarding it the generating 
curve is constant in form, and variable in position only. 

But we may also regard it as generated by the circumference 
of a circle which moves so that its centre is always in the axis, 
and its plane perpendicular to this axis, and which expands or 
contracts, so that its radius at each instant is equal to the dis- 
tance between the two points in which the plane of the circle cuts 
the axis, and a curve given in space. The generating curve in 
this way changes at the same time both its form and position. 

These three examples are sufficient to make it evident that all 
curved surfaces may be generated by the movement of certain 
curved lines, and that there is not any surface whose form and 
position cannot be completely determined by an exact and com- 
plete definition of its mode of generation. This new considera- 
tion constitutes the complement to the method of projections, 
and we shall frequently have occasion, as we proceed, to observe its 
simplicity and fertility. 

The form and position of a curved surface is not, then, deter- 
mined by knowing the projections of the particular points 
through which it passes, but by being able to construct the 
generating curve through any point according to the form and 
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position which belong to it in passing through this point : and 
here it should be observed that — firstly, each curved surface may 
be generated in an infinite number of different ways, and that the 
ingenuity and skill of the constructor are shown in selecting that 
which employs the most simple curve, and requires considerations 
the most easily understood ; and secondly, that experience has 
taught us that instead of regarding a curved surface as gene- 
rated by one curve in one particular manner, which requires a 
knowledge of the law of the curve’s motion, and also of its 
change of form, it is generally preferable to consider two differ- 
ent methods of generating the surface at the same time, and 
point out the construction for the two generating curves through 
each point. 

Therefore, in order by descriptive geometry to express the 
form and position of a curved surface, it is sufficient to give 
for any point whatever of this surface, whose projections may be 
taken at pleasure, the method for constructing the horizontal 
and vertical projections of two different generating curves 
which pass through this point. 

11. Let us now apply these general considerations to “a 
plane,” which of all surfaces is the most simple, and the most 
frequently employed in gaometrical constructions. 

A plane may be regarded as generated by a straight line 
whose primary position is given, and which moves in such a 
manner that each of its points describes a straight line parallel 
to a second given straight line : if this second straight line is 
situated in the plane we are considering, we may also say that 
the plane is generated by the second straight line moving so 
that all its points describe straight lines parallel to the first. 

A good idea of the position of a plane is thus afforded us by 
the consideration of two straight lines, either of which may be 
looked upon as generating it ; and the position of these lines in 
the plane which they generate is perfectly indifferent. It is only 
requisite then, for the method of projections, to select those lines 
which require the simplest constructions ; and for this reason, in 
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descriptive geometry, the position of a plane is indicated by the 
two straight lines in which it cuts the planes of projection. 

Definition. — The two straight lines, which are the intersec- 
tions of any plane, with the planes of projection, are called the 
traces of that plane. 

It is evident that these traces must meet the common inter- 
section of the two planes of projection at the same poiut, and 
this, therefore, is the point in which they meet each other. 



THE SOLUTIONS OF SOME ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS RESPECT- 
ING THE STRAIGHT LINE AND THE PLANE. 

1 2. Prob. 1 (pi. I., fig. 4). Having given a poiut whose 
projections are D, d, and a straight line whose projections are 
A B and a b, to construct the projections of a second straight 
line which shall pass through the given point and be parallel to 
the first straight line. 

Solution. — The horizontal projections of the given straight 
line and of the required straight line, are parallel to each other ; 
for they are the intersections of two parallel vertical planes with 
the same plane ; and for a like reason the vertical projections 
of these two lines are also parallel. Moreover, the required 
straight line must pass through the given point, and therefore 
its projections must respectively pass through those of this 
point. Therefore, E F drawn through D parallel to A B, and 
ef drawn through d parallel to ab, are the projections required. 

13. Prob. 2 (pi. I., fig. 5). Having a plane given whose 
traces are A B and B C, and a point whose projections are G, <j, 
to construct the traces of a second plane drawn through the given 
point parallel to the given plane. 

Solution. — The traces of the required plane and of the 
given plane must be respectively parallel to each other ; because, 
considering either the two horizontal or the two vertical traces, 
they are the intersections of two parallel planes with one and 
the same plane. It only remains then to find for each trace 
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a point through which it passes. For this purpose suppose a 
horizontal line to be drawn in the required plane through 
the given point : this line will be parallel to the trace A B, 
and meet the vertical plane of projection at some point in 
the vertical trace of the required plane ; and its two projec- 
tions will be obtained (12) by drawing through g a straight line 
g F, parallel to the axis L M, which is the vertical projection of 
the trace A B, and through G a straight line G I parallel to 
A B. If then GI is produced until it meets LM at the point 
I, this point will be the horizontal projection of the point in 
which the horizontal line meets the vertical plane, which latter 
point must therefore be found somewhere in the vertical 1 F 
drawn through I ; but it is also situated in g F, and must there- 
fore coincide with F, the common intersection of g F and I F. 
If then a straight line is drawn through F parallel to B C, it will 
be the vertical trace of the required plane ; and if, after having 
produced this trace until it meets L M in E, we draw through 
E a line parallel to AB, we shall have the horizontal trace of the 
same plane. 

If instead of conceiving a horizontal line in the required 
plane, we had imagined a line drawn parallel to the vertical 
plane, we should have been led to the following construction. 

Draw through G the indefinite straight fine G D parallel to 
L M ; and through g draw g H parallel to C B, and produce it 
until it cuts L M at the point H, through which draw H D per- 
pendicular to L M, cutting GD at the point D. The straight 
line drawn through D parallel to A B is the required horizontal 
trace ; and F E drawn parallel to B C through the point E, where 
the horizontal trace meets L M, is the vertical trace. 

14. Prob. 3 (pi. I., fig. 6). Having given a plane whose 
traces are A B, B C, and a point whose projections are D, d, 
to construct the projections of a straight line drawn from the 
point perpendicular to the plane, and also the projections of the 
point of intersection of this line with the piano. 

Solution. — The perpendiculars D G, d g, let fall from the 
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points D, d, on the respective traces of the plane, will be the 
indefinite projections of the required line ; for were we to sup- 
pose a vertical plane to pass through this line, this plane 
would intersect the horizontal plane and the given plane in two 
straight lines which would be both perpendicular to A B, the com- 
mon intersection of these two planes : but the first of these lines 
being the horizontal projection of the vertical plane, is also the 
projection of the perpendicular included in it ; and therefore the 
horizontal projection of this perpendicular will pass through D, 
and be perpendicular to A B ; and in like manner it may be 
shown that its vertical projection will pass through d, and be 
perpendicular to B C. 

With regard to the point in which the perpendicular meets 
the plane, it is evident that it lies in the intersection of the ver- 
tical plane drawn through the perpendicular, with the given plane, 
of which intersection the horizontal projection is E F. If we 
had the vertical projection, /<?, of this intersection, it would 
contain the vertical projection of the required point, and since 
this vertical projection is also in dg, it would coincide with g, 
the intersection of fe and d g. It only remains then to draw 
ef. Now the intersection of the given plane with the vertical 
plane which is perpendicular to it, meets the horizontal plane 
at the point E, the vertical projection of which is e, found by 
drawing E e perpendicular to LM; and it meets the vertical 
plane of projection at a point whose horizontal projection is F, 
the intersection of L M with D G, produced if necessary, and 
whose vertical projection is /, the intersection of the vertical 
F / and the trace B C. Having found g, the vertical projection 
of the required point, it is easy to construct its horizontal 
projection; for the indefinite straight fine Gg drawn per- 
pendicular to L M, will contain this projection, and, since this 
projection is also in D G, it will be at the intersection G of 
these two lines. 

15. Prob. 4 (pi. I., fig. 7). Having given a straight line 
whose projections are A B, ab, and a point whose projections 
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are D and d, to construct the traces of a plane drawn through 
the point perpendicular to the straight line. 

Solution. — We already know from the preceding problem 
that the traces of the required plane must be respectively per- 
pendicular to the projections of the given line, and it only 
remains to find for each trace a point through which it must 
pass. For this purpose suppose a horizontal line to be drawn 
in the required plane through the given point, and to be pro- 
duced until it meets the vertical plane of projection ; the 
indefinite horizontal straight line d G will be the vertical 
projection of this line, while its horizontal projection will 
be found by drawing D H through D perpendicular to A B. 
The point H, then, in which D H meets the axis L M, is the 
horizontal projection of the point where the horizontal line 
through the given point meets the vertical plane of projection ; so 
that this point of meeting, being both in the vertical H G and in 
the horizontal line, d G, is at the intersection, G, of these two lines, 
which is therefore one of the points through which the vertical 
trace passes. We obtain this trace, then, by drawing through G a 
straight line F C perpendicular to a b ; and thence by drawing 
through C, where the vertical trace meets L M, a straight line 
C E perpendicular to A B, we shall have the horizontal trace of 
the required plane. 

Instead of supposing a horizontal line to be drawn through 
the given point, we may suppose a line drawn parallel to the ver- 
tical plane, which by a similar reasoning will give us the follow- 
ing construction. Draw through D a line parallel to L M and 
through d a line perpendicular to a b ; from the point where this 
last line meets L M draw a perpendicular to L M in the hori- 
zontal plane ; and the intersection of this perpendicular with the 
line drawn through D parallel to L M, is a point through which 
the horizontal trace of the required plane passes. 

If it were required to draw a perpendicular from the given 
poinl upon the given straight line, we should construct the pro- 
jections of the point where the straight line intersects the plane 
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whose traces are C E, C F ; and, as we know I), d, we should 
have then two known points in each of the planes of projection 
through which the projections of the perpendicular passes. 

16. Prob. 5 (pi. II., fig. 8). Two planes being given in 
position whose traces are A B, a b, and CD, cd, respectively, 
to construct the projection of the straight line in which they 
intersect. 

Solution. — Since every point of the trace A B is situated 
in the first of these two planes, and every point of the trace 
C D is situated in the second, the point E, in which these traces 
intersect, is common to both planes, and must be a point in 
the required line. Similarly F, the intersection of the vertical 
traces A b and C d , is also a point in the required line; and, 
consequently, the intersection of the two planes meets the hori- 
zontal plane in E, and the vertical in F. 

If, then, we take the horizontal projection of F, which is 
effected by drawing F /, perpendicular to L M, meeting L M at the 
point /, and join E /, we obtain the horizontal projection of the 
intersection of the two planes ; and in like manner we obtain 
the vertical projection by drawing E e perpendicular to L M, and 
joining F e* 

17. Prob. 6 (pi. II., fig. 9). Two planes being given whose 
traces are A B, A h, and C D, C d, respectively, to construct the 
angle between them. 

Solution. — After having constructed, as in the preceding 
question, the horizontal projection of the intersection of the two 
planes, suppose a third plane perpendicular to each of them, 
and consequently perpendicular to their common intersection : 
then this third plane will intersect the two given planes in two 
right lines which will contain an angle equal to the required 
angle. 

Moreover the horizontal trace of this third plane will be 
perpendicular to E /, the horizontal projection of the intersection 

* Hence is seen how to construct the projections of a straight line when its 
traces, that is, the points in which it meets the planes of projection, arc given. 
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of the two given planes, and will form with the two other 
right lines a triangle, in which the angle opposite to the hori- 
zontal side will be the required angle. We have then merely 
to construct this triangle. 

Since it is immaterial through what point in the intersection 
of the two first planes, the third passes, we can take its horizon- 
tal trace where we please in the horizontal plane, provided that it 
is perpendicular to E /. Let any straight line G H be drawn 
perpendicular to E / cutting E/ at the point I, and meeting E C 
and E A at the points H and G respectively : this straight line 
will be the base of the triangle which we are desirous of con- 
structing. Suppose now that the plane of this triangle revolves 
about G H, as upon a hinge, until it coincides with the horizon- 
tal plane. During this movement, the vertex of the triangle 
always remains in the vertical plane passing through / E ; be- 
cause this plane is perpendicular to G H ; and, therefore, when the 
plane of this triangle comes into coincidence with the horizontal 
plane, its vertex must lie somewhere in E/; and we have only 
further to determine the altitude of the triangle, or the length of 
the perpendicular let fall from I on the intersection of the two 
given planes. Now this perpendicular being situated in the verti- 
cal plane, drawn through E /, were we to suppose the plane of the 
triangle E /F to turn about the vertical F f, until it coincides with 
the vertical plane of projection, / E, f I would come into the 
positions /e,//. The straight line F e, then, is the length of the 
line of intersection comprised between the two planes of pro- 
jection ; and, if from the point i a perpendicular to F e is drawn, 
this perpendicular is the altitude required. 

Measure off then from I E a line I K equal to i k , and com- 
plete the triangle GKH; and the angle contained by K G and 
K H will be equal to the angle between the two given planes. 

18. Prob. 7 (pi. II., fig. 10). Two straight lines which 
intersect each other in space being given by means of their 
horizontal and vertical projections A B, AC, and a b, ac, to 
construct the angle between them. 
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Before proceeding to the solution we remark that, since the 
two given straight lines are supposed to intersect, the points 
A and a, in which the horizontal and vertical projections, re- 
spectively, meet each other, will be the projections of their point 
of intersection, and must, therefore, be situated in the same 
straight line a G A perpendicular to L M. If A and a were not 
in the same straight line at right angles to L M, the given straight 
lines would not intersect, and, consequently, would not be 
situated in one and the same plane. 

Solution. — Suppose the two straight lines to be produced 
until they meet the horizontal plane in two points, or horizontal 
traces, and let us first construct these traces. For this purpose 
produce ab, ac, until they meet L M at the points d and e, which 
will be the vertical projections of the required traces; and therefore 
the traces themselves will coincide with the points D and E, in 
which perpendiculars to LM, drawn through rfand e in the horizon- 
tal plane, meet the horizontal projections of the two given lines.* 

Join D E. Then the straight line D E and the two parts 
of the given straight lines, included between their point of in- 
tersection and the points D, E, will form a triangle, of which 
the angle opposite to D E will be the angle required ; and con- 
sequently, the question is reduced to that of constructing this 
triangle. Letting fall, then, from A on D E the indefinite per- 
pendicular A F, if we imagine the plane of the triangle to re- 
volve about its base D E, as upon a hinge, until it coincides with 
the horizontal plane, the vertex of the triangle during this move- 
ment will always remain in the vertical plane passing through 
F A, and at last will be situated in F A produced at some point 
H, whose distance from D E we proceed to determine. 

Now, since A F is the horizontal projection of this distance, 
and the perpendicular height of one end of this distance above 

* Similarly the vertical trace of the line AC, a c, would be found by 
producing A C to meet L M in the point I; then drawing through this point 
a perpendicular to L M its intersection i with the vertical projection a c will 
be the trace required. 
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the other is a G, if from G we set off upon L M a distance G/ 
equal to AF and join af, this hypotheneuse (7) will be -the dis- 
tance required. If, then, we measure off F H equal to af and 
join H E, H D, the angle DHE shall be the angle required. 

19. Prob. 8. Having given the projections of a straight 
line, and the traces of a plane, to construct the angle between 
the straight line and the plane. 

Solution. — If through a point in the given straight line we 
suppose a perpendicular drawn to the given plane, the angle 
which this perpendicular will form with the given straight line 
will be the complement of the required angle. 

Now by taking in the two projections of the given straight 
line two points both situated on any one perpendicular to 
the intersection of the planes of projection, and through them 
drawing perpendiculars to the respective traces of the given 
plane, we shall obtain the horizontal and vertical projections of 
this second straight line ; and the question will be reduced to 
that of constructing the angle included by two straight lines 
which intersect, and will depend upon the preceding case (18). 

20. When we wish to make a map of a country, we usually 
suppose that all the remarkable points in it are connected toge- 
ther by straight lines which form triangles, and similar triangles 
on a smaller scale, are to be described on the map in the same 
order as those they represent. The operations to be performed 
upon the ground consist chiefly in measuring the angles of 
these triangles ; and, in order that these angles may be des- 
cribed at once on the map, they should be all situated in a 
horizontal plane, parallel to that of the map. If the plane 
of the angle is oblique to the horizon, we have to construct 
the horizontal projection of it, and not the angle itself ; and 
it is always possible to find this projection when, after having 
measured the angle, we have also measured the angles which 
its two sides make with the horizon. The operation for per- 
forming this is known by the name of the reduction of an angle 
to the horizon. 
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Prob. 9. To reduce a given angle to the horizon having 
given the angles which its sides make with the horizon. 

Solution. — Let A (pi. II., fig. 11) be the horizontal projec- 
tion of the vertex of the required angle, and A B that of one of 
its sides, so that it remains to construct A E, that of the other side. 
Suppose the vertical plane of projection to pass through A B ; 
and, having drawn through A an indefinite vertical line A a, take 
any point in it, d, to be regarded as the vertical projection of 
the vertex of the angle observed. This being done, if through 
the point d we draw a straight line d B, making with the 
horizontal line an angle d BA equal to that which the first side 
makes with the horizon, the point B will be the place in which 
this side meets the horizontal plane. In the same manner, if 
through the point d we draw the straight line d C, making 
with the horizontal line an angle equal to that which the second 
side makes with the horizon, and if from the point A as a cen- 
ter, with radius equal to A C, we describe the indefinite arc 
of a circle C E F, the second side can meet the horizontal plane 
only at some point in the arc C E F. There only remains then 
to find the distance of this point from some other point as B. 
Since this last distance is in the plane of the observed angle, 
were we to draw a straight line d D, so that the angle D d B may 
be equal to the observed angle, and then set off d D equal to 
d C, and join 1) B, D B will be equal to the distance sought. 

Then if from point B as a center, with radius equal to 
B D, we describe an arc of a circle, the point E in whieh it cuts 
the first arc C E F, will be the point in which the second side 
meets the horizontal plane ; and therefore the straight line A E 
will be the horizontal projection of this side, and the angle 
B A E, that of the observed angle. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON TANGENT PLANES, AND NORMALS TO CURVED SURFACES. 

21. Every curved surface may be regarded as generated in 
several different ways by the movement of curved lines. If then 
we suppose two different generating curves to pass through any 
point whatsoever in the surface, and to retain the same positions 
as in generating the surface they would occupy when passing 
through this point, and if we imagine tangents to each of these 
generating curves at the same point, the plane drawn through 
these two tangents is the tangent plane. The point in which 
the two generating curves intersect in the surface, and which is, 
at the same time, common to the two tangents and to the tan- 
gent plane, is the point of contact of the surface and the plane. 

22. Definition. — The straight line drawn through the 
point of contact at right angles to the tangent plane is called a 
normal to the surface. It is perpendicular to an element of the 
surface at this point, because the direction of this element 
coincides on every side with that of the tangent plane, which 
may be looked upon as an extension of the element. 

The knowledge of tangent planes, and of normals to curved 
surfaces is very useful in many of the arts ; and for some is 
absolutely indispensable. We will notice here a single instance 
of each of these cases, one taken from architecture, the other, 
from painting. 

23. The different parts of which arches in masonry are com- 
posed, are called “ voussoirs” ; and the name “joint” is given 
to the face in which two voussoirs touch each other, whether 
they be situated in the same, or in two adjacent layers. 

The position of the joints in arches is subject to several 
conditions which should be necessarily satisfied ; but at present 
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we will confine our attention to that which relates to the matter 
before us. 

One condition necessary to the proper position of the 
joints, is that they should be perpendicular to each other, and 
that they should both meet the surface of the arch at right 
angles. If this law were departed from perceptibly, not only 
would the proper proportions be disturbed, but the arch would 
be liable to be rendered less firm and less durable ; for, if one 
of the joints were oblique to the surface of the arch, of the two 
voussoirs contiguous to this joint, one would have an obtuse 
and the other an acute angle ; and in the reaction which these 
two voussoirs exert on each other, these two angles would not 
afford the same resistance ; from the brittleness of the material 
the acute angle might give way, which would alter the form 
of the arch and endanger the strength of the building. Thus 
the divisions of an arch into voussoirs requires in fact the con- 
sideration of tangeut planes, and of normals to the curved sur- 
face of the arch. 

24. Let us now take an example from an art to which 
rigorous geometry might at first sight be thought inapplicable. 

Painting is usually regarded as composed of two distinct 
branches. The one is “ art ” properly so called : it has for its 
object to excite in the spectator some definite emotion, to inspire 
in him some particular feeling, or to raise such a train of thought 
as will dispose him to receive a certain impression. It supposes 
in the artist a habit of the deepest contemplation : it requires 
on his part the most intimate knowledge of the nature of 
things, of the manner in which we are influenced by them, and 
of the signs, even involuntary, by which this influence is mani- 
fested : it is subject to no general rules ; it will only bear sug- 
gestions. 

25. The other branch of painting is, to speak properly, the 
mechanical ; its object is the exact execution of the conceptions 
springing from the first branch of the art. Here nothing is 
arbitrary ; everything can be foreseen by strict reasoning, because 
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everything is the necessary result of objects perfectly known, and 
of given conditions. When the form, and position of an object 
are determined ; when its nature is also known, and the nature, 
number, and positions, of all the bodies which can cast light upon 
it, whether directly, or by reflection; when the position of the eye 
of the spectator is fixed ; when in fact every circumstance 
which can influence vision is well known and established, the 
tint of each point of the visible surface of the object is com- 
pletely determined. Everything which relates to the colour and 
brightness of this tint depends upon the position of the tangent 
plane at the point with respect to the illuminating bodies and 
the eye of the spectator ; it may be found by reasoning alone ; 
and when it is thus determined should be applied with exact- 
ness. Everything expressed with insufficient strength, every- 
thing exaggerated, would change the appearances, alter the 
forms, and produce an effect different from that which the artist 
expects. 

I am quite aware that the rapidity of execution, which is 
often necessary, would but seldom allow the practice of a method 
which would deprive the mind of every material aid, and would 
leave it entirely dependant upon its reasoning powers alone, 
and that it is much easier for a painter to place the objects 
before him, and then observe their tints, and imitate them. But 
if it were a common practice to consider the positions of tangent 
planes, and the two curvatures of surfaces at each of their points, 
great assistance might be derived in replacing effects which 
the omission of certain circumstances has prevented us from 
producing, or in suppressing those which arise from circum- 
stances improperly introduced. 

Vague expressions such as mcplat, chiaro oscuro, which painters 
use, are a constant testimony of the necessity that exists for a 
more exact knowledge of the art, and for more rigorous rea- 
sonings. 

26. Independently of its use in the arts, the consideration 
of tangent planes and of normals to curved surfaces, is one of 
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the most fruitful methods which descriptive geometry employs 
for the solution of questions which it would be very difficult to 
solve by other means. 

THE METHOD OF DRAWING TANGENT PLANES THROUGH GIVEN 
POINTS IN CURVED SURFACES (pis. II. and III., figs. 12 to 15). 

27. The general method for determining the tangent plane 
to a curved surface (21) is to suppose two lines to pass 
through the point of contact, touching at this point two different 
generating curves, and then to construct the plane which passes 
through these tangents. In some particular cases, in order to 
abridge the constructions, this method is not literally adhered to. 

In constructing the normal, we need only remark that it 
consists in drawing a straight line perpendicular to a tangent 
plane, an operation which has been already explained (14). 

28. Prob. 10. To draw a tangent plane to a cylindrical 
surface, through a point in the surface, the horizontal projec- 
tion of which is given. 

Solution. — Let AB, a b (pi. II., fig, 12), be the horizontal 
and vertical projections of the given straight line, to which the 
generating line of the cylindrical surface must be parallel (10) ; 
let EPD be a given curve in the horizontal plane on which the 
generating line constantly rests, and which may be regarded as 
the trace of the cylindrical surface ; and, lastly, let C be the 
given horizontal projection of the point on the cylindrical sur- 
face, through which the tangent plane is to be drawn. 

Suppose now that the generating line is in the position 
which it assumes in passing through the point whose horizontal 
projection is C; and since it is a straight line, it must be its own 
tangent, and will be one of the straight lines which will deter- 
mine the position of the tangent plane. Moreover it will be 
parallel to the given straight line, and therefore its two projec- 
tions will be respectively parallel to A B and a b ; so that by 
drawing through C an indefinite straight line E F parallel to A B 
we shall obtain its horizontal projection. 
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To find its vertical projection suppose the generating line 
produced in the cylindrical surface until it meets the horizontal 
plane ; this it can do only in a point common both to the pro- 
jection E F and to the curve EDF, and therefore at the in- 
tersection of these lines, which will be found by producing E F 
until it meets E P D. 

Here two cases occur: either the straight line EF will 
intersect the trace of the cylinder in one point, or in several 
points. We will examine these two cases separately, and will first 
suppose that however far E F may be produced, it will meet 
the curve E D P only in one point. 

Since D is the trace of the generating line, the vertical pro- 
jection of this line will be obtained by drawing through D a straight 
line D d at right angles to L M and through d a straight line 
df parallel to a b . Thus we have the two projections of one of the 
straight lines through which the required tangent plane passes. 
Moreover the vertical projection of the point of contact must 
be situated in C c' drawn through C at right angles to L M ; 
and being also in df, it must, consequently, be at c the point of 
intersection of these two two straight lines. 

If the straight line EF cuts the trace EDP in several 
points D, E, we should proceed to make the same constructions 
for each of these points as we have just described for the point 
D, considered as the only point of intersection ; and the result 
would only be, that the vertical projections d /, e of as many 
generating lines, and the vertical projections cd, of as many 
points of contact as there are points of intersection between the 
straight line E, F and the trace E P D. In the case of fig. 12, 
pi. II., the trace of the surface of the cylinder is a circle which 
has the property of being cut by a straight line in two points, 
and therefore the vertical drawn through the given point C must 
meet the surface in two points, first, in the point whose vertical 
projection is c, and through which the generating line passes 
when it rests on the point D, and secondly, in another point 
whose vertical projection is c', and through which the generating 

C 
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line passes when it rests on the point E. These two points, 
although they have the same horizontal projection, are yet quite 
distinct from each other, and correspond to two different tangent 
planes. Now, for each of the points of contact, the second line 
which is to determine the position of the tangent plane, must be 
found. Were we to follow strictly the general method, that is 
to consider the trace as the second generating line, it would be 
necessary to suppose it to pass successively through each of the 
points of contact, and to construct a tangent at each of these 
points ; but in the particular case of cylindrical surfaces we may 
make use of a more simple consideration. In fact the tangent 
plane at the point C, c, touches the surface for the whole length 
of the generating straight line which passes through this point, 
and thus touching the surface at D, which is a point in the gene- 
rating line, must pass through the tangent to the trace at the 
point D. By similar reasoning we shall find that the tangent 
plane corresponding to the point C, c‘, must pass through the 
tangent to the trace at E. If, then, through the two points D, E, 
we describe tangents to the trace EDP, and produce them 
until they meet LM at the points K, G, we shall have the hori- 
zontal traces of two tangent planes. 

We have now merely to find the vertical traces of the same 
planes ; and since we have already a point K in the vertical trace 
of one, and a point G in the vertical trace of the other, it 
only remains to find one more point for each. 

To effect this for the first of these tangent planes, suppose 
the point we are constructing to be that in which a horizontal 
line, drawn in the tangent plane, through the point of contact, 
meets the vertical plane. We shall obtain the horizontal pro- 
jection of this straight line by drawing through the point 
C a straight line parallel to the trace DK, and producing 
it until it meets L M in the point I ; while its vertical projection 
is the indefinite horizontal straight line drawn through c. The 
point in which the horizontal line meets the vertical plane will 
be common both to the vertical I i and to the horizontal line c i, 
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and will be at the point, i, of their intersection. If then we draw 
a straight line through K and * we shall have the vertical trace 
of the first tangent plane. Reasoning in a similar method 
for the second tangent plane, we shall find its trace on the ver- 
tical plane by drawing through 0 a straight line C H parallel to 
E G, and producing it until it meets L M at the point H, through 
which a perpendicular H h is to be drawn ; then through c' 
draw a horizontal line c' h to meet the vertical H h at the 
point h, and by drawing a straight line through G and h we 
have the trace required. 

29. Prob. 11. — Having given the horizontal projection of a 
point in a conical surface, to draw a tangent plane to the sur- 
face through this point. 

The solution of this question differs in no respect from that 
of the preceding, except that the generating line, instead of being 
always parallel to itself, always passes through the vertex of 
which the two projections are given. The construction of this 
problem is given in fig. 13, pi. II., and its enunciation we leave 
as an exercise for the student. 

30. Prob. 12. — Having given the horizontal projection of 
a point in a surface of revolution about a vertical axis, to draw a 
tangent plane to the surface, through this point. 

Solution. — Let A (pi. III. fig. 14) be the given horizontal 
projection of the axis, a a' its vertical projection, BCDEF the 
given generating curve, supposed to be in a plane passing through 
the axis, and G the given horizontal projection of the point of 
contact. 

This being premised, suppose a vertical plane whose pro- 
jection is the indefinite horizontal straight line A G, to pass 
through the point of contact and through the axis, and the in- 
tersection of this plane with the surface of revolution will form a 
curve, which will be the generating curve passing through the 
point of contact; and if a vertical line be conceived to be drawn 
through G, it will meet the generating curve and therefore the sur- 
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face in one or in several points which will be so many points of con- 
tact, to all of which G will be the common horizontal projection. 
We shall find all these points of contact, as they would appear in 
the plane of the generating curve, by measuring off from a to e 
a straight line, a e, equal to A G, and by drawing through e a 
straight line parallel to a a' : all the points E, C, in which this 
straight line cuts the curve B C D E F, will be the intersections of 
the generating curve with the vertical passing through the point 
G, and will determine the heights of as many points of 
contact above the horizontal plane. In order to obtain the 
vertical projections of these points of contact, we must draw 
indefinite horizontal straight lines through the points E, C, 
in which these projections will lie ; but they must also be 
situated in the straight line drawn through G perpendicular to 
L M ; and therefore the points g, g', in which this straight line 
intersects the horizontal straight lines will be the projections of 
the different points of contact. 

If we suppose a section formed with the surface of revo- 
lution by a horizontal plane which passes through any one 
point of contact, this section, which may be regarded as a second 
generating curve, will be the circumference of a circle whose 
center will be in the axis, and whose tangent, which must be 
perpendicular to the extremity of the radius, will also be per- 
pendicular to the vertical plane passing through A G, in which 
the radius is situated. Consequently the tangent plane, which 
must pass through this tangent, will be perpendicular to this 
same vertical plane, and will have its horizontal trace perpen- 
dicular to A G. In order, then, to obtain the trace of one of the 
tangent planes it only remains to find its distance from the point 
A ; and, because, if through the points E and C we draw E I, 
C H, tangents to the first generating curve, and produce them 
until they meet L M at the points I, H, the straight lines a I, 
a H, will be equal to these distances, therefore by measuring off 
from A in the direction A G the distances At, A A equal to a I, 
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a H, and through i and h drawing i Q, k P perpendicular to 
A G, and producing them to meet L M, we shall have the hori- 
zontal traces of all the tangent planes. 

In order to find the vertical traces of the same planes, we 
must suppose a horizontal line to pass through each of the 
points of contact in the corresponding tangent plane, and to be 
produced until it meets the vertical plane of projection. This 
straight line which is nothing more or less than the tangent to 
the circle will determine a point of the vertical trace. Now, 
all these horizontal lines have the same horizontal projection, 
namely, the straight line G K, drawn through G at right 
angles to L M, and terminated by L M. If, then, we draw 
through the point K the indefinite straight line K k k' at right 
angles to L M, it will contain all the points in which the hori- 
zontal lines meet the vertical plane of projection. But these 
points will also be respectively situated in the horizontal lines 
drawn through the points E, C ; and, therefore, the intersections 

k, k' t of these horizontal lines with the vertical line K k will 
be each in the trace of one of the tangent planes. Thus the 
straight line Q. k will be the vertical trace of one of these tangent 
planes, P k' that of another, and so on if there were a greater 
number. 

We shall for the present confine ourselves to the three pre- 
ceding examples, as being sufficient to explain the method for 
all the surfaces whose generation we have as yet defined. In 
the sequel of this work, as other classes of surfaces present 
themselves, we shall apply the same method for the determi- 
nation of their tangent planes and normals. We proceed 
now to propose a question, in the solution of which, the 
consideration of a tangent plane can be advantageously em- 
ployed. 

31. Prob. 13. — Two straight lines being given (pi. III. fig. 
16) by their horizontal and vertical projections, AB, CD, and 

ab, cd, respectively, it is required to construct the projections of 
the shortest distance between them, that is to say, of the straight 
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line which is perpendicular to each of them at the same time, 
and to find the length of this distance. 

Solution. — Conceive a plane parallel to the second of the 
two given straight lines to be passing through the first ; which 
is always possible ; for, if through any point in the first there 
be drawn a straight line parallel to the second, and this third 
straight line be supposed to move along the first line parallel to 
itself, it will generate the plane in question. Imagine also a 
cylindrical surface with a circular base having the second given 
straight line for its axis, and the required distance for its radius, and 
this surface will be touched by the plane in a straight line which 
will be parallel to the axis, and will cut the first straight line in 
one point. If through this point we draw a perpendicular to 
the plane, it will be the straight line required ; for it will, in fact, pass 
through a point in the first straight line, and it will be perpendicular 
to it, because it is perpendicular to a plane passing through it ; 
and it will cut the second straight line at right angles, because 
it is a radius of the cylinder whose axis is the second straight 
line. 

It remains, then, but to construct successively the different 
parts of this solution. 

] . To construct the traces of the plane drawn through the 
first straight line parallel to the second, find first the horizontal 
trace, A, of the first straight line (18), which will be a point 
in the horizontal trace of the plane ; through the vertical trace 
of the first straight line conceive a straight line to pass pa- 
rallel to the second; construct the projections of this parallel 
by drawing B E parallel to C D, and b e parallel to c d ; and the 
horizontal trace E, of this parallel, will be a second point in the 
horizontal trace of the plane. If then the straight line A E be 
drawn, and produced till it cuts the axis L M in the point F, 
this will be the horizontal trace of the plane ; and it is evident 
that, if through the points F and b the straight line F b be drawn, 
this will be the vertical trace of the plane. 

2. To construct the line of contact of the plane with the 
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cylindrical surface, from any point whatever of the second straight 
line which is the axis of the cylinder, for instance, from the 
point C where it meets the horizontal plane, a perpendicular to 
the tangent plane must be drawn ; and the intersection of this 
perpendicular with the plane will be a point in the line of con- 
tact. To find this intersection according to the method al- 
ready described (14), construct first the projections of the 
perpendicular by drawing through the point C the straight line 
H G perpendicular to the trace A E, and through the point c 
the straight line c K perpendicular to the trace F b ; then, after 
having produced H G until it meets A E in a point G, and 
L M in a point H, project the point G to g, and the point H to 
A upon the trace F b ; draw the straight line g h, which, by its 
intersection with c K, will determine the vertical projection, i, of 
the point of intersection of the perpendicular with the tangent 
plane ; and the horizontal projection, I, of the same point will be 
obtained by drawing * I perpendicular to L M, and producing it 
to meet H G in I. The projections, i and I, of the foot of the 
perpendicular being thus found, if I N be drawn parallel to C D, 
and t * parallel to c d, the projections of the line of contact of the 
plane with the cylindrical surface will be obtained ; and the points 
N and n, where these projections meet those of the first given 
straight line, will be the projections of the point in this line, 
through which passes the required common perpendicular to 
the two given straight lines. 

3. Knowing the projections N, », of one of the points of the 
required perpendicular, to obtain the projections of this per- 
pendicular we have only to draw through the points N and n 
the straight lines N P and np perpendicular to the traces A E 
and F b respectively, and the parts N P and np of these per- 
pendiculars, comprised between the projections of the two given 
straight lines, will be the projections of the shortest distance 
required. 

4. Lastly, to find the length of this shortest distance, con- 
struct it by the method explained in Art. 7. 
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The solution of the preceding question does not necessarily 
involve the consideration of a cylindrical surface touched by a 
plane. After having imagined a plane parallel to the two given 
straight lines, the intersection of two other planes, passing res- 
pectively through each of the given straight lines, and perpen- 
dicular to the first plane, will be the shortest distance required. 

THE CONDITIONS WHICH DETERMINE THE POSITION OP A 
TANGENT PLANE TO ANY CURVED SURFACE : A REMARK 
RESPECTING DEVELOPABLE SURFACES. 

32. In the various questions we have as yet resolved re- 
specting tangent planes to curved surfaces, we have always sup- 
posed the point through which the tangent plane was required 
to be drawn, to have been situated in the surface, and to have 
been itself the point of contact ; and this single condition was 
sufficient to determine the position of the plane. But it is not 
so, when the point through which the plane is required to pass 
is taken without the surface. 

In order that the position of a plane may be determinate 
it must satisfy three different conditions, each of them equivalent 
to that of passing through a given point ; while, in general, the 
property of touching a given curved surface, when the point of 
contact is not indicated, is equivalent to but one of these con- 
ditions. If then we propose to determine the position of a plane 
by conditions of this nature, there must in general be three such 
conditions. In fact, supposing we have three given curved sur- 
faces, and that one of them is touched by a plane at any point, 
we may imagine this plane to move about the surface without 
ceasing to touch it ; it can so move in all directions ; remarking, 
however, that the point of contact will move upon the surface 
accordingly as the tangent plane changes its position, and that 
the direction of the motion of the point of contact will be the 
same as that of the motion of the plane. Supposing this motion 
to continue in a certain direction until the plane meets the second 
surface, and touches it in a certain point, the plane will then be a 
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tangent at the same time to the two first surfaces, and still its posi- 
tion will not yet be fixed. In fact, we may now suppose this plane 
to move about the two surfaces, always remaining in contact with 
both. It will not, as before, be free to move in all directions ; 
but can move in one only. Accordingly as the plane changes 
its position, so the two points of contact will move on the sur- 
faces to which they respectively belong ; in such a manner, that 
if we suppose a straight line drawn through these two points, 
they will both move in the same direction with respect to this 
straight line, when the plane touches the two surfaces on the 
same side ; and they will move in contrary directions, when the 
plane touches the surfaces, one on one side, and the other on the 
other. Finally, suppose this motion, which is the only one that 
can now take place, to continue until the plane touches the third 
surface at a certain point ; then the position of the plane will 
be fixed, and can move no more without ceasing to be a tangent 
to at least one of the three surfaces. 

We perceive then that, in order to determine the position of 
a plane by means of its indeterminate contacts with given curved 
surfaces, there must in general be three such surfaces. Thus, 
if it be proposed to draw a tangent plane to a given curved sur- 
face, this condition will only be equivalent to one of the three 
which the plane must satisfy : we are at liberty still to take 
two other conditions at pleasure, for instance, to make the 
plane pass througli two given points, or what comes to the same 
thing, through a given straight line. If the plane is required 
to be a common tangent to two given surfaces, two conditions 
■will be fixed; there will remain but one disposable, and the 
plane can be made in addition to pass through but one given 
point. Lastly, if the plane touches three given surfaces at the 
same time, there remains no disposable condition, and its posi- 
tion will be completely determined. 

The preceding observations apply to curved surfaces in 
general ; but it is necessary to make an exception with respect 
to all cylindrical, conical, and developable surfaces ; for the con- 
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tact of a plane with a surface of this sort is not reduced to a 
single point; but extends the whole length of an indefinite 
straight line, which coincides with one of the positions of the 
generating line. The property of a plane being a tangent to 
but one of these surfaces is equivalent to two conditions, because 
it must in consequence pass through a straight line, and there 
will remain only one condition disposable, as, for instance, that 
it may pass through a given point. We could not then draw a 
plane to touch at the same time two of these surfaces, still less to 
touch three, unless there should be some particular circumstances 
which could render these conditions compatible with each other. 

ON TANGENT PLANES TO SURFACES, DRAWN THROUGH GIVEN 
POINTS IN SPACE. 

33. It may perhaps be useful, before proceeding farther, to 
give some examples showing the necessity there may sometimes 
be to draw tangent planes to curved surfaces from points taken 
without them. We will take the first of these examples from 
the construction of fortifications. 

In stating the general principles of fortifications, we first 
suppose that the ground which surrounds the fortified place 
within camion range, is quite level, and does not offer any 
eminence which can be of advantage to the besiegers. We, 
then, on this supposition determine the trace of the body of 
the work, the half-moons, the covered ways, and the out 
works ; and we point out the command which different parts of 
the fortification ought to have over other parts, so that they 
may all contribute with the greatest effect towards their mu- 
tual defence. In order, afterwards, to apply these principles 
to the case in which the ground surrounding the place offers 
some elevation of which the besiegers may take advantage, and 
from which the fortification must be defiladed, only one new con- 
sideration has to be introduced. If there be but one such ele- 
vation, we select two points in the place, through which we 
suppose a plane to pass touching the height from which we wish 
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to be defiladed : this plane is called the plane of defilement, and 
the same relief is to be given to each part of the fortification 
above the plane of defilement, as it would have had above the 
horizontal plane, supposing the ground had been quite level. By 
this proceeding the different parts of the work will have the 
same command over each other, and over the neighbouring 
height, as on horizontal ground ; and the fortification has the 
same advantages as in the first case. In selecting the two 
points through which the plane of defilement is to pass, the two 
following conditions should be observed : 1st, that the inclination 
of the plane to the horizon be as small as possible ; so that, the 
terre-pleins having less slope, the service of the defence may 
be rendered less difficult: 2ndly, that the relief of the fortifi- 
cation above the natural level of the ground be as small as possible, 
in order to entail less labour and expense in its construction. 

If there happen to be two heights in the sunrounding country 
from both of which the fortification is to be defiladed, the plane 
of defilement must be at the same time a tangent to each of the 
surfaces of these two eminences ; and there remains in addition but 
one disposable condition to fix its position ; namely, to select a 
point in the fortification through which this plane is to pass, 
so as best to satisfy the conditions enunciated in the former 
case. 

34. The second example which we shall give will be again 
taken from the art of painting. 

The surfaces of bodies, especially when polished, are covered 
with shining points, the brightness of which depends upon the 
degree of light cast on them from luminous bodies. The more 
polished the surfaces, the greater is the brilliancy of these points, 
and the smaller their extent. When the surfaces are dull, the 
shining points have much less brightness, and occupy much 
more space. 

The following conditions determine the shining point for 
each surface: namely, that the incident ray of light, and the 
reflected ray, which reaches the eye of the spectator, lie in one 
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plane perpendicular to the tangent plane at this point, and make 
equal angles with this plane, since the shining point performs 
the part of a mirror, and reflects to the eye a part of the image 
of the luminous object. The determination of this point requires 
the greatest precision ; and even though the design should be 
most perfectly correct, and the apparent outlines be traced with 
a mathematical precision, the commission of the slightest error 
in the position of the shining point would produce very con- 
siderable faults in the appearance of the forms represented. Of 
this the following is a very striking instance. The surface of 
the ball of the eye is polished ; it is moreover coated with a slight 
film of moisture, which still further increases the polish ; and 
consequently when one notices an open eye, he perceives upon 
its surface, a brilliant point of great lustre, very small in size, 
the position of which depends upon those of the illumining body, 
and of the observer. If the surface of the eye were perfectly 
spherical, the eye could turn about its vertical axis without 
the least alteration in the position of the brilliant point ; but 
this surface being somewhat lengthened in the direction of the 
axis of vision, the brilliant point changes its position, as the eye 
turns about its vertical axis. Long experience having rendered 
us very sensible to this change, it forms a considerable item in 
our judgment respecting the direction of the ball of the eye. It 
is chiefly by the difference of the positions of the brilliant points 
upon the balls of the two eyes of a person that we judge whether 
he squints or no, that we perceive when he is looking at us, 
and, when he is no longer looking at us, observe on which side 
he directs his view. In giving this example it must not be sup- 
posed that in a picture we consider it essential to determine 
geometrically the brilliant point upon the ball of the eye ; we 
have merely taken this as an instance of how considerable errors 
may arise in the apparent form of an object from slight mistakes 
in the position of this point ; although the outline remains the 
same. 
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ON THE TANGENT PLANE TO THE SURFACE OF ONE OR OF 

SEVERAL SPHERES. — REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF THE 

CIRCLE, SPHERE, CONIC SECTIONS, AND CURVED SUR- 
FACES OF THE SECOND DEGREE (pi. III. IY. and V., figs. 

16 to 22). 

35. Of all surfaces, that of the sphere is one of the most 
simple ; it may be regarded as being generated in a similar man- 
ner with a great, number of different surfaces : we could, for in- 
stance, rank it among surfaces of revolution, without making any 
remark about it in particular. But the regularity of its figure gives 
rise to some remarkable results, some of which are interesting 
for their novelty, and which we proceed to investigate, not so 
much for their own sakes, as for the purpose of acquiring that 
facility in the consideration of three dimensions, which will be 
needed for objects of a more general nature, and of a more 
useful character. 

36. Prob. 14. — Through a given straight line to draw a 
plane which shall touch a given sphere. 

Solution. — First method. — Let A and a (pi. IV., fig. 16) 
be the two projections of the center of the sphere ; B C D the 
projection of the great horizontal circle ; E F and e f the two 
indefinite projections of the given straight line. Suppose a 
plane to be drawn through the center of the sphere perpendicular 
to the given straight line, intersecting it in a point whose pro- 
jections G and g are found (14). 

This being premised, it is evident that through the given 
straight line two tangent planes can be drawn to the sphere, of 
which the first will touch it on one side, the second will touch 
it on the other, and between which it will be placed ; this will 
enable us to determine two different points of contact, whose 
projections we have to construct. 

For this purpose suppose perpendiculars to be let fall from 
the center of the sphere upon each of the tangent planes ; they 
will each pass through the point where the corresponding plane 
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touches the sphere ; aud they will both be situated in the plane 
which is perpendicular to the given straight line ; the two points 
of contact will lie, then, in the circumference of the great circle, 
which is the intersection of the surface of the sphere with the 
last mentioned plane ; and the lines of intersection which this 
plane makes with the two tangent planes, will be tangents to 
the circumference of this circle. 

Again, in the perpendicular plane, and through the center 
of the sphere, imagine a horizontal line to be drawn, of which 
the vertical projection is found by drawing the horizontal line 
a h, and the horizontal projection by letting fall the perpendicular 
A H from A upon F E ; and, conceiving the perpendicular plane 
to turn about this horizontal line, as upon a hinge, until it comes 
into a horizontal position, it is evident that its intersection with 
the surface of the sphere will then come into coincidence with 
the circumference BCD, that the two points of contact will lie 
in this circumference, and that if we construct the point J, at 
which the intersection of the perpendicular plane with the given 
line will arrive by this movement, then the tangents J C, J D, 
drawn to the circle BCD will determine the two points of con- 
tact in the position which they will then occupy. Now it is 
easy to construct the point J, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, to find its distance from the point H : for the horizontal 
projection of this distance is GH, and the difference of the 
vertical heights of its extremities is gg 1 ; if, then, we set off G H 
upon the horizontal line a A, from g' to A, the hypotheneuse A g 
will be the length of this distance ; and by measuring off g A 
upon E F from H to J, and drawing the tangents J C, J, D, the 
two points of contact C, D, will be determined in the position 
which they assume, when the perpendicular plane is turned down 
upon the horizontal plane. 

Now in order to find the projections of the points of contact 
for the positions which they really have, we must suppose the 
perpendicular plane to return into its original position by again 
turning about the horizontal line AH, as upon a hinge, and 
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carrying with it the point J, the two tangents J C, J D, produced 
till they cut A H in the points K, K', and the chord C D, which 
will also cut the same straight line A H at a point N. It is 
evident that, during this motion, the points K, K' and N, which 
are upon the axis of rotation will remain fixed, and that the 
two points of contact C, D, will describe circular arcs which will 
lie in planes perpendicular to this axis, and whose horizontal 
projections will be obtained by letting fall from the points C, 
D, upon A H, the perpendiculars C P, D Q,, produced indefinitely. 
The horizontal projections, then, of the two points of contact 
will be found in the straight lines C P, D Q. But during the 
retrograde movement of the perpendicular plane, the two tan- 
gents JCK', J K D, will always pass through the respective 
points of contact ; and when this plane has come into its original 
position, the point J will be again projected on G, aud the two 
tangents will be projected along the straight lines G K', GK; 
and consequently, each of these two last lines must contain the 
horizontal projection of one of the points of contact. The in- 
tersections, therefore, of these two straight lines with C P, and 
DO, respectively, will determine the horizontal projections 
R and S of the two points of contact, the line joining which, 
since it is the projection of the chord GND, will pass through 
the point N. 

To find the vertical projections of these points, draw first 
the indefinite lines R r, S *, perpendicular to L M. Then pro- 
ject the points K, K', to k, k! ; and, the straight lines gk, g k' , 
drawn through the point g, will be the vertical projections of the 
two tangents. These straight lines will, therefore, contain the 
projections of the respective points of contact ; and the points r, 
», in which they intersect the verticals, R r, and S *, will be the 
projections required. 

Having determined the horizontal and vertical projections 
of the two points of contact, in order to construct the hori- 
zontal traces of the two tangent planes, imagine a straight line 
to pass through each of the points of contact parallel to the 
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given straight line. These straight lines will, then, be situated 
in the respective tangent planes, and their horizontal and vertical 
projections will be obtained by drawing EU, SV, parallel to 
EF, and ru, av, paralallel to ef. Construct the horizontal 
traces U, V, and T of these two straight lines and of the given 
line, respectively, and the lines T U, T V will be the horizontal 
traces of the two tangent planes. 

Instead of supposing two more straight lines to pass through 
the points of contact, we might have found the traces of the 
two tangents GR, G S, which would have answered the same 
purpose. The vertical traces of the tangent planes may be found 
by the method we have already frequently employed. 

This solution might be rendered much more elegant, by 
making the two planes of projection pass through the very 
center of the sphere. In this case the two projections of the 
sphere would coincide with the same circle, and the figure would 
occupy a much smaller space. We have separated the two pro- 
jections merely to give greater clearness to the explanation; 
and the student can easily give to the construction all the con- 
ciseness which it is capable of receiving. 

37. Second method . — Let A and a (pi. IV. fig. 17) be the two 
projections of the center of the sphere, A B, or a b, its radius, 
BCD, the projection of its great horizontal circle, and E F, ef, 
the projections of the given straight line. If the plane of the 
great horizontal circle be supposed to be produced until it cuts 
the given straight line at a certain point, the vertical projection 
of this plane will be obtained by drawing through the point a 
horizontal straight line, bag, of indefinite length ; the point g, 
where this horizontal line cuts ef, will be the vertical projection 
of the point of intersection of this plane with the given straight 
line, and the horizontal projection, G, of this point will be ob- 
tained by projecting g on E F. 

If, now, this same point be conceived to be the vertex of a 
conical surface which envelopes the sphere, and of which all the 
generating lines touch it each in one point, the projections of the 
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two horizontal generating lines of this conical surface will be 
obtained by drawing through the point G, the two straight lines 
G C, G D to touch the circle B C D in the points C, D, which 
will be easily determined. The conical surface then will touch 
that of the sphere in the circumference of a circle of which C D 
will be the diameter, the plane of which will be perpendicular 
to the axis of the cone, and consequently vertical, and whose 
horizontal projection will be the straight line C D. 

Conceiving further two tangent planes to the conical surface 
to pass through the given straight line, each of them will touch 
the surface along the entire length of one of its generating lines, 
which will thus be situated at the same -time both in the conical 
surface, and in the tangent plane ; and, since this generating 
straight line also touches the surface of the sphere in a point 
which lies in the circumference of the circle projected on C D, it 
follows that this point is at the same time in the conical surface, 
jn the plane which touches this surface, in the surface of the 
sphere, and in the circumference of the circle projected on C D, 
and that it is a common point of contact to all of them. Con- 
sequently, in the first place, the two tangent planes to the 
conical surface are also tangents to the surface of the sphere, 
and are those the position of which we are seeking to determine ; 
in the second place, their points of contact with the sphere, 
being in the circumference of the circle projected on C D, will 
themselves be projected somewhere on this straight line ; and 
thirdly, the straight line which passes through the two points 
of contact, being contained in the plane of the same circle, will 
be itself projected on some part of C D. 

Again, repeating the same process with the plane of the 
great circle parallel to the vertical plane of projection, as we 
have just gone through with the plane of the great horizontal 
circle, the horizontal projection of that plane will be the straight 
line B A H of indefinite length, parallel to L M ; the point in 
which it meets the given straight line will have its horizontal 
projection at the intersection, H, of the two straight lines E F, 
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BAH; and its vertical projection, A, is found by projecting H 
upon ef. Conceiving then another conical surface, having this 
point for its vertex, to envelope the sphere in the same manner 
as before, the vertical projections of the two extreme generating 
straight lines of this surface will be obtained, by drawing through 
the point A the straight lines A K, A I, to touch the circle b K I in 
the points K, I. This second conical surface will touch that of 
the sphere in the circumference of another circle, of which K I 
will be the diameter, and which, from its plane being perpen- 
dicular to the vertical plane of projection, will also have K I for 
its vertical projection. The circumference of this circle also 
will pass through the two points in which the required tangent 
planes touch the sphere ; the vertical projections, therefore, of 
these two points will be somewhere in K I, and, therefore, also 
the vertical projection of the straight line, which joins them will 
be in some part of K I. 

Thus it will be perceived that C D is the horizontal, and K I 
the vertical projection of the straight line which joins the points 
of contact ; and that this chord of contact meets the plane of 
the great horizontal circle at a point, whose vertical projection is 
the intersection, », of K I with bag, and whose horizontal pro- 
jection, N, is found by projecting the point » on CD. 

This being effected, conceive the plane of the vertical circle, 
which is projected on C D, to revolve about its diameter as upon 
a hinge, so as to take up a horizontal position, and to carry 
with it during this motion the two points of contact through 
which the circumference passes, as well as the chord which joins 
them. The construction of this circle in its new position will 
be obtained by describing the circle C P D Q, upon C D as a 
diameter ; and, if the position which is taken up by the chord of 
contact were constructed, it would cut the circumference C P D Q, 
in two points, which would determine the points of contact, as 
they would appear on this circumference in its horizontal position. 

Now in this movement, the point N of the chord of contact, 
lying on the axis of motion, remains fixed. This chord, there- 
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fore, when it ha9 become horizontal, must still pass through 
that point. Moreover, the point in which it meets the plane of 
the great circle parallel to the vertical plane of projection, a 
point, the horizontal projection of which is at the intersection, 
O, of the two straight lines CD, BAH, and of which the ver- 
tical projection, t, is obtained by projecting the point O on K I ; 
this point, in its movement about the axis C D, describes a fourth 
part of a vertical circle perpendicular to C D, the radius of which 
is the vertical o t ; so that, drawing through the point O a per- 
pendicular to C D, and on this perpendicular setting off ot from O 
to T, the point T will be one of the points of the chord of con- 
tact, when it has become horizontal. If, therefore, a straight 
line be drawn through the points N and T, the two points P, Q, 
in which it meets the circumference CPDG, will be the 
positions of the two points of contact, when the vertical plane 
has been turned down into the horizontal position. 

In order to obtain the horizontal projections of the same two 
points in their natural positions, the circle CPDG must be 
conceived to return to its original position by revolving about 
the same axis CD. In this movement, the two points P, G, will 
describe quadrants of circles in vertical planes, perpendicular to CD, 
and whose horizontal projections will be the perpendiculars, P R 
and G S, let fall upon C D. The horizontal projections, therefore, 
of the two points of contact will lie upon the straight lines P R 
and G S, respectively ; and it has been shown that they must 
also be situated ou CD; consequently they will be at the two 
points, R and S, in which P R and G S meet C D. 

The vertical projections, r and s, of the same two points will 
be obtained by projecting R and S upon K I, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, by measuring off from the horizontal line 
bag upon the vertical lines R r, S *, the two distances r / and 
and & sf equal to P R and G S, respectively. 

The horizontal and vertical projections of the two points of 
contact having been constructed, the traces of the two tangent 
planes are to be determined as in the first solution. 
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This second solution may also be rendered much more con- 
cise, by making the planes of projection pass through the center 
of the sphere ; a construction which reduces its two projections 
to one and the same figure. 

38 The considerations upon which this last solution of 
the problem has been founded, will lead us to the discovery of 
some remarkable properties of the circle, sphere, conic sections, 
and curved surfaces of the second degree. 

We have just seen that the two conical surfaces circumscribed 
about the sphere will each touch it in the circumference of a 
circle, and that these circumferences will both pass through the 
two points in which the sphere is touched by the tangent planes. 
This property is not confined to the two conical surfaces which 
we have been considering ; it applies equally to all those which 
have their vertices in the given straight line, and which are cir- 
cumscribed in the same way about the sphere. If, then, we 
conceive a primary conical surface having its vertex upon the 
given straight line, to be circumscribed about the sphere, and 
if this surface be imagined to move in such a manner that, 
while its vertex runs along the straight line, it never ceases to be 
circumscribed about and touch the sphere, in every different 
position, it will touch the sphere in the circumference of a dif- 
ferent circle : all these circumferences will pass through the same 
two points, which will be the points in which the sphere is 
touched by the two tangent planes ; and the planes of these cir- 
cles will all intersect in the same straight line, which will be the 
chord of contact. Conceiving, moreover, a plane to pass through 
the given straight line and the center of the sphere, this plane, 
which will pass through the axes of all the conical surfaces, will 
be perpendicular to the planes of all the circles of contact, and, 
consequently, to the straight line which is their common inter- 
section, and it will intersect all these planes in straight lines 
passing through the same point. 

Conversely, a sphere and a straight line being given, if any 
number of planes be conceived to pass through the straight line. 
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the intersection of each of which with the sphere will form a cir- 
cle, and if a series of right conical surfaces, having these circles for 
their respective bases, be conceived to circumscribe the sphere, 
then the vertices of all these conical surfaces will lie in one 
other straight line. 

39. By merely considering what takes place in the plane 
drawn through the given straight line and the center of the 
sphere, we are led to the two following propositions, which are 
direct corollaries of the preceding article. 

“A circle whose center is A (pi. III., fig. 18 and 19), and 
any straight line B C, in the same plane being given ; if, after 
having drawn two tangents to the circle from any point I) in 
the straight line, and the straight line, E F, which passes through 
the two points of contact, the point D be conceived to move 
along the straight line, and to carry with it the two tangents, 
without their ever ceasing to touch the circle, the two points of 
contact and the chord of contact E F will continually change 
their position ; but this chord will always pass through one and 
the same point N, which lies in the perpendicular A G let fall, 
from the center of the circle upon the straight line.” 

“ Conversely, if through a point N taken in the plane of the 
circle, any number of straight lines, as E F, be drawn, each of 
which cuts the circumference of the circle in two points, and if 
through these two points, the two lines ED, F D, be drawn 
touching the circle, and intersecting each other somewhere in 
D, the locus of all the points of intersection found in the same 
manner will be a straight line B C perpendicular to A N.” 

The property which we have just stated does not belong to 
the circumference of a circle in consequence of all its points 
being equally distant from its center, but because it is a curve 
of the second degree ; and the same property applies to ail the 
conic sections. 

In fact, let A E B F (pi. III. fig. 20) be any conic section 
whatever, and C D any given straight line in its plane : imagine 
the curve to revolve about one of its axes, A B, and generate a 
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surface of revolution, and suppose two tangent planes to this 
surface to be drawn through the straight line C D ; the two 
planes will have each their own point of contact. This being 
premised, if taking any point H of the straight line CD for 
the vertex, a conical surface be conceived to be circumscribed 
about, and touch the surface of revolution, it will touch this last 
surface in a curve which will necessarily pass through the two 
points of contact with the tangent planes. This curve will be a 
plane curve ; its plane, which will be perpendicular to that of 
the given conic section, will be projected on this last along a 
straight line EF, and this straight line will pass through 
the points of contact of the tangents to the conic section, 
drawn through the point H. If now the conical surface be sup- 
posed to continue to be circumscribed about, and to touch the 
surface of revolution, while its vertex H moves along the straight 
line C D ; in each of its positions the curve of contact will have 
the same properties of passing through the two points of contact 
with the tangent planes, of being a plane curve, and of having 
its plane perpendicular to the conic section. 

The planes of all the curves of contact, then, will pass through 
the chord of contact, which is itself perpendicular to the plane 
of the conic section ; and therefore, the projections of all these 
planes will be straight lines which will all pass through N, the 
projection of the chord of contact. 

40. Moreover, this proposition is itself only a particular case 
of another still more general, which holds good in three di- 
mensions, and which we proceed to enunciate. 

“ Having given in space any curved surface whatsoever of 
the second degree, and a conical surface which circumscribes 
and touches it, the vertex of which, may be at any point what- 
soever, if the conical surface moves, so that, while its vertex passes 
along any straight line whatever, it still continues to be cir- 
cumscribed about, and touch the first surface, the plane of the 
curve of contact of the two surfaces will always pass through the 
same straight line, which will be determined by the points of 
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contact of the surface of the secoud degree with the two tangent 
planes which pass through the straight line containing the ver- 
tices ; and if the conical surface moves, so that its vertex may 
always be in the same plane, the plane of the curve of contact 
will always pass through the same point. 

41. Prob. 15. — To draw a plane through a given point 
which shall touch the surfaces of two given spheres. 

Solution. — Let A, a, (pi. V. fig. 21) be the two projections 
of the center of the first sphere ; B, b, those of the center of the 
second ; and C, c, those of the given point. After having drawn ' 
A B, a b, the projections of the straight line which passes through 
the two centers, and having constructed G E F, g ef, H I K, h i k, 
the projections of the great circles of the two spheres parallel to 
the planes of projection, imagine a conical surface circumscribing 
and touching both surfaces at the same time. The vertex of 
this surface will be in the straight line which passes through the 
two centers ; and drawing the two common tangents, E H, F K, 
to the two circles G E F, H I K, these tangents will intersect 
each other at a point D in the straight bne A B, which point 
will be the horizontal projection of the vertex of the cone : the 
vertical projection of the same point will be obtained by pro- 
jecting the point D to d on a b produced. Lastly, draw C D, 
cd, the projections of the straight line joining the vertex of 
the cone, and the given point. If, now, two tangent planes to 
the conical surface be conceived to pass through this last line, 
they will touch it each in a line of contact coinciding with one 
of its generating bnes, and consequently they will be both tan- 
gents to the two spheres. The question is, therefore, reduced 
to that of drawing two tangent planes to the surface of one of 
the spheres through the straight bne joining the vertex of the 
cone and the given point, which can be eflected in the same 
manner as in the preceding problem, and the two planes will 
likewise touch the second sphere. 

It is to be remarked that two conical surfaces may be 
circumscribed at the same time about the two spheres, and the 
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manner in which they are respectively situated may be per- 
ceived by drawing two pair of tangents to the circles E F G, 
H I K. The two exterior tangents, DE, DP, intersecting in 
D, are the horizontal projections of the first pair, and the two 
interior tangents, intersecting in a point, D', upon the line 
A B joining the centers, are the horizontal projections of the 
second pair. D' then is the horizontal projection of the vertex 
of the second conical surface : and its vertical projection is ob- 
tained by projecting D' on a b at the point d'. The two tan- 
gent planes to this conical surface will also each touch the two 
spheres ; but they touch the first on one side, and the second 
on the other. Thus four different planes satisfy the problem ; 
for two of which, the two spheres are on the same side of the 
plane ; and for the other two, they are on contrary sides. 

42. Pbob. 16 — To draw a common tangent plane to three 
spheres which are given in magnitude and position. 

Solution. — Conceive a common tangent plane to the three 
spheres, and then imagine a conical surface circumscribed about 
the first two of them and touching them both, the tangent plane 
will touch this conical surface iu a straight line coinciding with 
one of its generating lines, and will pass through the vertex of 
the cone. Again imagining a second conical surface, circum- 
scribed about the first and third spheres, the same tangent plane 
will touch this also along one of its generating lines, and will 
therefore pass through its vertex. Imagining, lastly, a third 
conical surface, which circumscribes and touches the second and 
third spheres, the tangent plane again will touch this also along 
one of its generating lines, and pass through its vertex. Thus 
the vertices of the three surfaces will be in the tangent plane ; 
but they will also be in the plane which passes through the 
centers of the spheres, and which contains the three axis : there- 
fore, being at the same time in two different planes, they will 
be situated in one straight line. It follows from this, that if the 
horizontal and vertical projections of two of these vertices be 
constructed, as in the preceding problem, the lines joining these 
projections will also pass through the projections of the third 
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vertex, and will be the projections of a straight line situated in 
the tangent plane. The question reduces itself then, to that of 
drawing through a given straight line a tangent plane to any one 
we please of the three spheres, which may be effected by the 
preceding methods ; and this plane will also be a tangent to the 
two others. 

43. It is to be remarked that, since one can always conceive 
two different conical surfaces to be circumscribed about any two 
spheres, and to touch them both, the first having its vertex in 
the production of the line joining their centers, and the second 
in the straight line joining them, in the preceding question, 
there will be six conical surfaces, of which three will be cir- 
cumscribed exteriorly to the three spheres taken two and two 
together, and the other three will have their vertices between 
the spheres. The vertices of these six cones will be distributed 
three by three on four straight lines, through each of which may 
be drawn two planes touching at the same time the three spheres. 
Consequently, eight different planes satisfy this problem : two of 
them touch the three spheres on the same side ; the six others 
are so placed that they touch two of the spheres on one side, and 
the third on the other side. 

44. These considerations lead to the following proposition — 

“ Any three circles in one plane being given in magnitude 

and position ; (pi. V., fig. 22), if, considering them two and two 
together, the exterior tangents be drawn, and produced to meet, 
the three points of intersection D, E, F, thus obtained, will be 
in one and the same straight line.” 

“ For if we imagine the three spheres of which these circles 
are the great circles, and a plane which touches them all three 
externally, this plane will also touch the three conical surfaces 
circumscribed about the spheres taken two and two together, and 
will pass through their three vertices D, E, F. But these three 
vertices are also in the plane of the three centers ; they are there- 
fore upon two different planes, and consequently in one straight 
line.” “ If considering the same circles two by two the interior 

D 
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tangents which cross each other be drawn, the three new points 
of interection G, H, I, will be two by two in a straight line with 
one of the first three, so that the six points D, E, P, G, H, I, 
will be the intersections of four straight lines.” 

Moreover, this proposition is but a particular case of the 
following, which holds good in three dimensions. 

Any four spheres being given in magnitude and position in 
space, if, considering these spheres two by two, six exterior conical 
surfaces be conceived to be circumscribed about them, the vertices 
of the six cones will be in the same plane and in the intersections 
of four straight fines ; and if six other conical surfaces be con- 
ceived to be circumscribed interiorly, that is to say, so as to 
have their vertices between the centers of two spheres, the ver- 
tices of these six new cones will be, three by three together, in 
the same plane with three of the former. 

ON THE TANGENT PLANE TO A CYLINDRICAL SURFACE, A CONI- 
CAL SURFACE, AND TO A SURFACE OF REVOLUTION, DRAWN 
THROUGH POINTS WITHOUT THE SURFACES (pi. V. and VI., 
figs. 23 to 25). 

45. Prob. 17. — Through any point taken arbitrarily to draw 
a tangent plane to a given cylindrical surface. 

Solution. — Let E IP K (pi. V., fig. 23) be the trace of the 
cylindrical surface upon the horizontal plane, which trace we 
suppose given. Let A B, a b, be the two given projections of 
the straight fine to which the generating straight fine must 
always be parallel ; and C, c, those of the given point. If through 
this point a straight line be conceived to pass parallel to the 
generating line, this straight fine will lie in the required tangent 
plane, and the points in which it cuts the planes of projection 
will fie on the traces of the tangent plane. Drawing then 
through the poinjt C, C D, parallel to A B, and through the point 
c, cd, parallel to ah, the two projections of this straight line will 
be obtained, aDd if, after having produced c d until it meets L M 
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at a point d, the point d be projected upon C D at D, the point 
D will be the horizontal trace of this straight line, and, con- 
sequently, a point in the horizontal trace of the tangent plane. 
Now this trace of the tangent plane must be a tangent to the 
curve E I F K ; therefore, if through the point D there be drawn 
to this curve all possible tangents such as, DE, D F, See., we 
shall have the horizontal traces of all the tangent planes, which 
can pass through the given point. Again, if through the points 
of contact E, F, &c., the straight lines E G, F II, &c., of indefi- 
nite length be draw'n parallel to A B, these will be the horizontal 
projections of the generating straight lines, in which the different 
tangent planes touch the cylindrical surface; and, lastly the 
vertical projections eg, fh, &c., of these generating straight 
lines, or of these lines of contact, will be found by projecting the 
points E, F, &c. to e,f, &c., upon the vertical plane, and by 
drawing through these last points, straight lines of indefinite 
length parallel to ah. With respect to the vertical traces of the 
tangent planes, they will be found by the method used in fig. 
12, and described in art. 28. 

46. Prob. 18. — Through any point taken arbitrarily, to draw 
a tangent plane to a given conical surface. 

Since the solution of this question differs very little from that 
of the preceding, we shall merely indicate the construction by 
fig. 24, pi. V., in which the curve E F G H is the given trace 
of the conical surface, A and a are the given projections of the 
vertex, and C, c are those of the given point through which the 
tangent is to pass. 

47. Prob. 19. — Through a given straight line, to draw a 
tangent plane to a given surface of revolution. 

Solution. — We will suppose the axis of the surface of revo- 
lution to be perpendicular to one of the two planes of projection, 
which will not affect the generality of the solution, since we are 
always at liberty to give these planes such a position, that this 
condition may be satisfied. 

Let, then, A (pl.VI. fig. 25) be the given horizontal projection 
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of the axis of the surface, ad its vertical projection, apid, the 
generating curve of the surface, and B C , be, the two given pro- 
jections of the straight line, through which the tangent plane is 
to pass. From the point A let fall upon B C the perpendicular 
AD, which will be the horizontal projection of the shortest 
distance between the axis and the given straight line, and let D 
be projected upon be at the point d. 

This being done, conceive first the tangent plane to be 
drawn; then imagine the given straight line to revolve about 
the axis of revolution, always keeping at the same distance from 
this axis, and retaining the same inclination to the horizontal 
plane, and to carry along with it the tangent plane, so that this 
always touches the surface : it is evident that by virtue of this 
movement the point of contact of the surface and plane will 
change its position ; but since the tangent plane always retains 
the same inclination, this point of contact will always be at the 
same height on the surface, and will move in the circumference 
of a horizontal circle, the center of which will be in the axis. 
Moreover, the given straight line will by its motion generate a 
second surface of revolution about the same axis, to which again 
the tangent plane will be a tangent in all its positions. In fact, 
conceiving a plane to pass through the axis, and through the 
point of contact of the tangent plane with the first surface, that 
plane will intersect the generating straight line at a point which 
will be the point of contact of the same tangent plane with the 
second surface ; for, independently of the generating straight line 
through which this tangent plane passes at this point, it passes 
also through the tangent of the horizontal circle at the same 
point, since it also passes through the tangent of the horizontal 
circle at the point of contact with the first surface, and by the 
property of surfaces of revolution, these two tangents are 
parallel. 

Since this question is to be resolved by means of the second 
surface of revolution, it is necessary to construct the curve in 
which this surface is cut by a pljme drawn through the axis ; 
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and we will suppose that this plane is parallel to the vertical 
plane of projection, and has consequently for its horizontal pro- 
jection a straight line A F parallel to L M. 

In the given straight line let any point whatever be taken 
whose projections are E and e, and let us find the point in which 
in the course of its motion it meets the plane of section. In the 
first place, this point will describe an arc of a horizontal circle 
about the axis, whose horizontal projection is obtained by des- 
cribing with center A and radius A E, an arc E F meeting the 
straight line A F in some point F, and its vertical projection, by 
drawing through the point e the horizontal straight line ef of 
indefinite length. The point F will therefore be the horizontal 
projection of the meeting of the describing point with the plane 
of section; and, if the point F be projected upon ef at/, the 
point f will be the vertical projection of this meeting, and con- 
sequently a point of the section. If the same operations be gone 
through for as many other points on the straight line as we 
please, so many points g,f, r, n, &c., will be obtained, through 
which the required curve is to be drawn. 

This being done, suppose the given straight line, and the 
tangent plane by then simultaneous rotation about the axis, to 
have come into such a position, that the tangent plane is perpen- 
dicular to the vertical plane of projection. In this position its 
projection on this plane will be a straight line, and this straight 
line will touch the two curves ap i a', g r nf at the same time. 
If, then, all the common tangents to these two curves be drawn, 
such as g i, np , the projections of all the tangent planes which 
satisfy the question will be obtained, these planes holding the 
positions they have taken, when by the rotation, they have become 
successively perpendicular to the vertical plane. The points of 
contact, i,p, of these tangents, with the generating line of the first 
surface, will determine the heights of the points of contact of this 
surface with all the tangent planes, respectively ; consequently, if 
through these points the indefinite horizontal lines it, ps, be drawn, 
they will contain the vertical projections of the points of contact of 
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the surface with the planes ; and if with the point A as a centre, 
and with radii equal to i t and to p s, respectively, the circular arcs 
I K, P Q,, be described, these arcs will contain the horizontal pro- 
jections of the same points. There remains then nothing more, 
in order to completely determine them, but to find upon what 
meridians of the surface of revolution they lie : and this is to be 
accomplished by the aid of the points of contact g, n. 

In order to effect it, after having projected the points g and n, 
upon A G at G and N, if with the point A as centre, and with 
distances successively equal to A G and A N, the circular arcs 
G H, N O, be described, and produced until they intersect the 
straight line B G in the points H and O, these arcs express the 
respective quantities of rotation that the straight lines, which 
respectively pass through the points of contact of each tangent 
plane with the two surfaces, have been obliged to make in order 
to come into the vertical plane parallel to the plane of projection. 
Consequently, the horizontal projections of the same straight 
lines, considered in their natural positions, will be obtained by 
drawing the straight lines A H, A O, through the point A ; and 
therefore, lastly, the points K, Q, where these last straight lines 
cut the corresponding arcs, I K, P, G, will be the horizontal pro- 
jections of the points of contact of the first surface with the tan- 
gent planes drawn through the given straight line. 

The vertical projections of the same points will be obtained by 
projecting the points K, Q,, to k, q, upon the respective horizontal 
lines i t, p s. 

Having determined the horizontal and vertical projections of 
the points of contact, the traces of all the tangent planes are to 
be constructed by the methods already employed. 

This method may easily be generalized, and applied to sur- 
faces generated by any curves whatever, constant in form, and 
variable in position in space. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE INTERSECTIONS OF CURVED SURFACES. 

DEFINITION OF CURVES OF DOUBLE CURVATURE. 

48. When the generations of two curved surfaces are com- 
pletely determinate and known ; when for neither of them is 
anything left arbitrary respecting the succession of all the 
points in space through which they pass ; when for each of these 
points, one of the two projections being taken at pleasure, the 
other projection can always be constructed ; if the two surfaces 
have any common points in space, the position of all such com- 
mon points is absolutely determinate ; it depends both upon the 
form of the two curved surfaces, and upon their respective posi- 
tions, and is of such a nature that it can always be deduced from 
the definition of the generations of the surfaces, of which it is a 
necessary consequence. 

The succession of all the points common to two determinate 
curved surfaces, forms generally a certain curved line in space, 
which in some particular cases lies in one certain plane, and has 
but one curvature ; which in cases of infinitely rare occurrence 
becomes a straight line and has no curvature, and which in cases 
infinitely rarer still is reduced to one single point ; but which, in 
the general case is what is called a curve of double curvature, 
because it usually participates in the curvatures of the two sur- 
faces, on each of which it is situated at the same time, and of 
which it is the common intersection. 

THE GENERAL METHOD FOR DETERMINING THE PROJECTIONS 
OF THE INTERSECTIONS OF CURVED SURFACES. MODI- 
FICATION OF THIS METHOD IN SOME PARTICULAR CASES. 

(PI. VI., fig. 26). 

51. In order to impart greater clearness to the explanation of 
this method, we shall not present it at once with all the elegance 
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of which it is susceptible ; but arrive at this point by degrees. 
Moreover, the enunciation will be general and applicable to any 
two surfaces whatever; and although the letters employed will 
refer to pi. VI., fig. 26, which presents the particular case of two 
conical surfaces, with circular bases, and vertical axes, it is never- 
theless to be conceived that the surfaces under consideration can 
either of them be of any other kind, as well as conical. 

52. Prob. 20. — First General Prob. — The generations of 
two curved surfaces being known, and all the data which fix these 
generations being determinate on the planes of projection, to con- 
struct the projections of the curve of double curvature in which 
the two surfaces intersect each other. 

Solution . — Conceive a succession of indefinite planes placed 
in space according to some manner agreed upon : for example, 
suppose, first, that all these planes are horizontal. In this case 
the vertical projection of each of them will be a horizontal straight 
line of indefinite length ; and since the distances between them 
are quite arbitrary, suppose as many horizontal straight lines 
ed, ed, ed, &c. (pi. VI., fig. 26) as you please, to have been 
drawn in the vertical plane of projection, and this set of straight 
lines to be the vertical projection of the set of planes which we 
have imagined. Having arrived at this point, the same opera- 
tion is to be gone through for each of these planes, and with 
respect to the straight line e d which is its projection, which we 
proceed to point out for that particular one which is projected to 
E E'. 

The plane E E' cuts the first surface in a certain curve, 
which can always be constructed if the generation of the surface 
is known ; for this curve is the succession of the points in which 
the plane E E' is pierced by the generating line in all its different 
positions. Lying in a horizontal plane, it will have its horizontal 
projection equal, similar, and similarly situated to itself : this 
projection, therefore, can be constructed ; suppose it, then, to be 
the curve F G H I K. 

The same plane E E' will also cut the second surface in 
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another plane horizontal curve, the horizontal projection of 
which can be constructed; suppose it, then, to be the curve 
FGOPN. 

Now, the two curves in which the same plane E E' cuts re- 
spectively the two surfaces may intersect each other, or they may 
not : if they do not intersect, however far produced, this will be a 
proof that at the height of the plane E E' the two surfaces have 
no point in common ; but if these two curves do intersect, they 
will do so in a certain number of points, which will be common 
to the two surfaces, and will therefore be so many points of the 
required intersection. In fact, inasmuch as the points of in- 
tersection of the two curves are in the first curve, they are in 
the first of the two surfaces ; and inasmuch as they are in the 
second curve, they are also in the second surface ; inasmuch, then, 
as they are in both the curves at once, they are also in both the 
surfaces. 

Now, the horizontal projections of the points in which the 
two curves intersect, must be situated both on the horizontal pro- 
jection of the first, and on that of the second ; consequently F, G, 
&c., the points of*intersection of the curves F G H I K and 
FGOPN, will be the horizontal projections of so many points 
in the required intersection of the two curved surfaces. To ob- 
tain the vertical projections of the same points, it is to be ob- 
served that these points are all comprised in the horizontal plane 
E E', and that their vertical projections must be situated on the 
line E E'. If, therefore, the points F, G, &c., be projected to f,g, 
&c., upon E E' the vertical projections of these points will be 
obtained. 

If the same process be gone through for all the other horizon- 
tals e d, e e', &c., as for E E', there will be found for each of them 
a succession of new points F, G, &c., in the horizontal plane of 
projection, and in the vertical plane of projection, a succession of 
new points/, g, &c. Then if a branch of a curve be made to 
pass through all the points F, &c., another branch through all 
the points G, &c., and so on, the assemblage of all these branches, 

D 3 
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which may sometiifles run one into the other, will be the horizontal 
projection of the intersection of the two surfaces ; and in the 
same way, if a branch of a curve be made to pass through all the 
points /, &c., another branch through all the points g, See., and 
so on, then, the assemblage of all these branches, which may 
sometimes run one into the other, will be the vertical projection 
of the required intersection. 

53. The method which we have just explained is general, sup- 
posing a succession of horizontal planes to have been selected for 
the system of cutting planes. It is, however, to be observed that 
in certain cases, the choice of the system of cutting planes is not a 
matter of indifference, that such a choice may sometimes be made 
as to render more simple and elegant the resulting constructions, 
and that it may even perhaps be advantageous, instead of a system 
of planes, to employ a succession of curved surfaces, which differ 
from each other but in one of their dimensions. 

To construct the intersection of two surfaces of revolution 
whose axes are vertical, the most advantageous system of planes 
is a succession of horizontal planes ; for each of these planes cuts 
the two surfaces in the circumferences of circles*', whose centers are 
in their respective axes, whose radii are equal to the ordinates of 
the generating curves, taken at the height of the cutting plane, 
and whose horizontal projections are circles known both in 
magnitude and position. In this case, then, all the points of 
the horizontal projection of the intersection of the two surfaces 
are found by the intersections of circular arcs. We perceive, 
further, that if the surfaces of revolution have their axes parallel 
to each other, but not vertical, the planes of projection should be 
changed, and so chosen, that one of them may be perpendicular to 
the axes. 

54. If it were required to construct the intersection of two 
conical surfaces having any bases whatever, and whose traces on 
the horizontal plane were given, the system of horizontal planes 
would lead to operations which would be too tedious; for 
each of the horizontal planes would by its intersection with 
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the two surfaces form curves similar, indeed, to the traces of the 
respective surfaces, but not equal to them : they would have to 
be constructed, each of them separately, by points ; whilst, if, after 
having drawn a straight line through the given vertices of the two 
cones, we employ a system of planes which pass through this 
straight line, each of these planes will cut the two conical surfaces 
in four straight lines ; and these straight lines, which will he in 
one plane, will intersect each other, independently of the vertices, 
in four points, which are situated in the intersection of the two 
surfaces. In this way, then, each point in the horizontal projec- 
tion of this intersection, will be constructed by the intersection of 
two straight lines. 

55. Neither would a system of horizontal planes be the most 
favorable for determining the intersection of two cylindrical 
surfaces, whose bases are of any sort whatever, and whose 
generating lines are inclined in different directions. Each of 
these planes would, indeed, intersect the two surfaces in curves 
similar and equal to their respective traces ; but the curves, not 
corresponding vertically with the traces, would have for projec- 
tions curves which would be remote from the traces themselves, 
and which would have to be constructed by means of points. 
If a system of planes parallel at the same time to the generating 
lines of the two surfaces be selected, each of these planes will 
intersect the two surfaces in straight lines, and these lines will 
intersect in points which are situated in the intersection of the 
two surfaces. In this way, then, the points of the horizontal 
projection will be constructed by means of the intersections of 
straight lines ; a necessary consequence of what has been said 
respecting the case of two conical surfaces. 

56. Lastly, for two surfaces of revolution whose axes are in 
the same plane, but not parallel to each other, instead of a system 
of planes, it would be better to select a system of spherical sur- 
faces having the point of intersection of the two axes for their 
common center ; for each of the spherical surfaces would cut the 
two surfaces of revolution in the circumferences of two circles 
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whose centers would be in the respective axes, and whose planes 
would be perpendicular to the plane drawn through the two 
axes ; and the points of intersection of these two circumferences, 
which would lie at the same time both in the spherical surface, 
and in the two surfaces of revolution, would belong to the re- 
quired intersection. Thus, the points of the projection of the 
intersection would be constructed by the intersections of circles 
and straight lines. In this case, the most advantageous position 
for the two planes of projection is for one of them to be per- 
pendicular to one of the axes, and for the other to be parallel to 
the two axes. These few remarks respecting the curved surfaces, 
which are most frequently met with, suffice to show the manner 
in which the general method should be employed, and how, by 
the knowledge of the generation of the curved surfaces, to select 
that kind of section which will afford the simplest constructions. 

ON TANGENTS TO THE INTERSECTIONS OF SURFACES. 

57. When two curved surfaces have their respective forms and 
positions defined, not only is the curve of their intersection de- 
termined in space, but all the properties of this curve imme- 
diately follow. Thus, for example, at each of its points, the 
direction of its tangent is determined. So also is that of its nor- 
mal plane, that is to say, of the plane which cuts the curve at 
right angles, and is, consequently, perpendicular to the tangent at 
the point of intersection. Although we shall often have occasion 
in the sequel to consider the normal planes to curves of double 
curvature, we will not enter now upon any detail respecting their 
determination, because these planes being always perpendicular 
to the tangents, it will suffice to have given the method for con- 
structing the projections of the tangents to the intersections of 
curved surfaces. 

58. Prob. 22. — Second General Prob. — Through any 
point in the intersection of the two curved surfaces, to draw a 
tangent to this intersection. 
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Solution. — The point taken in the intersection of the two 
surfaces is situated at the same time in each of these surfaces. 
If, then, through this point, considered as a point in the first 
surface, a tangent plane to this surface be drawn, this plane will 
also touch the intersection in the point under consideration. In 
like manner if through the same point, considered as a point in 
the second surface, a tangent plane to this surface be drawn, this 
plane will also touch the intersection in the point uuder con- 
sideration. The two tangent planes will, therefore, touch the 
intersection at the same point, which is common to both planes, 
and which will therefore lie in the straight line in which they 
intersect ; consequently, the intersection of the two tangent 
planes will be the tangent required. 

This problem leads to the following observation which is of 
great use in descriptive geometry. 

“ The projection of the tangent to a curve of double curva- 
ture is itself a tangent to the projection of the curve, and its 
point of contact is the projection of that of the curve of double 
curvature.” 

In fact, if from every point of a curve of double curvature, 
perpendiculars be conceived to be let fall upon one of the planes 
of projection, for instance, upon the horizontal plane, all these 
perpendiculars will lie in a vertical cylindrical surface, whose 
intersection with the horizontal plane will be the horizontal pro- 
jection of the curve. In the same manner, if through every 
point of the tangent to the curve of double curvature verticals be 
conceived to be drawn, they will lie in a vertical plane, whose 
intersection with the horizontal plane will be the horizontal pro- 
jection of the tangent. Now it is clear that the cylindrical surface 
and the vertical plane touch each other throughout the whole length 
of the vertical let fall from the point of contact, which is common 
to both; and, therefore, the intersections of the cylindrical surface 
and of the vertical plane with the horizontal plane will touch each 
other in the point in which the line of contact of the cylindrical 
surface and vertical plane meets the plane of projection. Finally, 
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then, the projections of a curve of double curvature, and of one 
of its tangents, touch each other in a point which is the pro- 
jection of the point of contact of the curve. 

THE INTERSECTION OF CYLINDRICAL AND CONICAL SURFACES. 
THE DEVELOPMENTS OF THESE INTERSECTIONS, WHERE 
ONE OF THE SURFACES TO WHICH THEY BELONG, IS 
DEVELOPABLE. (pis. VI. to X., fig. 26 to 35). 

59. We proceed to apply the preceding propositions to 
some particular cases, and, to commence with the most simple, 
we shall begin witlf cases in which one of the two surfaces whose 
intersection is to be determined is a plane. 

Prob. 23. — To construct the intersection of a given cylin- 
drical surface with a plane given in position. 

The position of the planes of projection being arbitrary, we 
will first suppose that these two planes, as is always possible, 
have been so selected, that one of them may be perpendicular to 
the generating line of the surface, and the other perpendicular to 
the cutting plane ; because the construction is much simplified 
by this supposition ; and afterwards, to give students practice in 
the methods of projections, we shall suppose the two planes of 
projection to be placed in any manner whatsoever. 

Solution. — Case 1. When the generating line of the sur- 
face is supposed to be perpendicular to one of the planes of 
projection, for example, to the horizontal plane, and the cutting 
plane to be perpendicular to the other. 

Let A (pi. VII. fig. 27) be the horizontal projection of the 
straight line to which the generating line of the cylindrical sur- 
face is always to be parallel ; a a! its vertical projection ; 
BODE the given trace of the cylindrical surface, which will 
be the horizontal projection of the surface in all its indefinite 
extent, and, consequently, that of the curve of intersection ; let 
f g be the given vertical projection of the cutting plane, a pro- 
jection which will also be that of the required intersection, and 
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F G the horizontal trace of the same plane : it is evident that, if 
E e" C c" be drawn touching the curve BCDE and at right 
angles to L M, the straight lines e e”, c c", will be the vertical pro- 
jections of the generating line in its extreme positions, and that 
the points e', c, in which they cut the projection f g of the cutting 
plane, will be the limits of the vertical projection of the required 
intersection. 

This being established, if through any point whatever in 
the intersection, a point whose horizontal projection is any point, 
H, in the curve BCDE, and whose vertical projection is found 
by projecting the point H to the point i on fg, it is required to 
draw the tangent to this intersection, it is clear that this tangent 
will be contained in the cutting plane, and that the straight line 
f g will be its vertical projection, it is also clear that it will be 
contained in the vertical tangent plane to the cylindrical surface, 
and that its horizontal projection, which will be the same as that 
of the tangent plane, will be the straight line FHN, touching 
the given curve BCDE at the point H. Thus everything re- 
garding the required intersection has been determined. 

60. Suppose now it were required to construct this intersec- 
tion exactly as it lies in its own plane, and through one of its 
points, taken at pleasure, to draw a tangent to it. If the vertical 
plane of projection happens to be at too great a distance from 
the curve BCDE, another vertical plane can be imagined 
parallel to it, passing through the interior of the curve BCDE, 
whose horizontal projection may be the straight line E C parallel 
to L M. This vertical plane will intersect the cutting plane in a 
straight line parallel to its projection/^, and about which, as 
upon an hinge, let the cutting plane be conceived to revolve 
until it becomes vertical, and presents a front view of the 
required curve. This being done, let us conceive planes perpen- 
dicular at the same time to both planes of projection to pass 
through as many points H as we please, taken arbitrarily in 
BCDE, the horizontal and vertical projections of which 
planes will be obtained both at once by drawing through all 
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the points the straight lines H J K i i perpendicular to LM. 
Each of these planes will intersect the cutting plane, in a hori- 
zontal .straight line perpendicular to the hinge, and whose ver- 
tical projection will be the point, i, in which the two straight 
lines fg, i i' meet each other. Moreover, in each plane, this 
horizontal straight line will meet the hinge in a point of which 
the intersection, J, of the two straight lines E C, H J Ki i' will 
be the horizontal projection ; it will meet the required curve in 
the points whose horizontal projections will be the intersections 
H, K, of the straight line H J K i i! with the curve BODE; 
and lastly, both the entire line, and all its parts will be equal to 
their horizontal projections. Now, when the cutting plane re- 
volves about the hinge in order to take a vertical position, all 
these straight lines, which at first were horizontal, continue to 
be perpendicular to the hinge, and of the same magnitude. 
If, therefore, through all the points i straight lines, A k, 
of indefinite length, be drawn perpendicular to f g, and, if 
upon these perpendiculars J H be set off from i' to A, and 
J K from i to k, as many points A, k, as we please will be 
obtained, through which the required curve d k d A is to be 
drawn. 

61. The curve being constructed in its plane, if it is required 
to draw a tangent to it through, A, any point in it whatever, the 
vertical projection of this point will be obtained by letting fall 
from the point A upon fg the perpendicular A i', and its hori- 
zontal projection by projecting i' to the point H upon the curve 
B C D E ; the horizontal projection of the required tangent will 
be obtained by drawing the tangent F N to the curve BCDE 
at the point H ; and it will suffice to trace back to the plane of 
the curve any second point whatever of the tangent, that, for 
instance, which is projected upon the point N, taken arbitrarily, 
and whose vertical projection is at the point a 1 in fg. Now, by 
reasoning with respect to this point in the same manner as for 
every other point of the cutting plane, it is clear that, if through 
the point a' we draw a' n perpendicular to fg, and upon 
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this line set off from a' to n the distance, N A» from the point N 
to the straight line E C, the point n will be a second point in 
the tangent. Drawing, then, the straight line A », the required 
tangent will be obtained. 

62. Whatever the given curve B C D E may be, we perceive 
that the intersection d k d h has the property, that for any one 
of its points the sub-tangent a' n is equal to the sub-tangent A N 
of the first curve. This property, which is well-known with re- 
gard to the ellipse and circle, when these two curves have a com- 
mon axes, belongs to them only because they are intersections of 
the same cylindrical surface by two different planes. 

63. Finally it may be required to trace on the development 
of the cylindrical surface the line of section made by the cutting 
plane. For this purpose, after having developed the curve 
B C D E with all its divisions into a straight line R Q, if through 
all the divisions of R Q, perpendiculars to it of indefinite length 
be drawn, the traces of the different positions of the generating 
line upon the development of the surface will be obtained, and it 
will only remain to set off on these perpendiculars the portions of 
the corresponding generating lines, comprised between the per- 
pendicular section B C D E, and the section made by the cutting 
plane. Now these portions of the generating lines are equal to 
their vertical projections, and these projections are all terminated 
on one side by the straight line L M, and on the other, by fg. 
Thus if the point H, for example, falls on the line R Q, at 8, set- 
ting off i i' on the perpendicular which passes through S, from S 
to T, the point T will be on the developed surface that in which 
the generating line which passes through the point H, is inter- 
sected by the cutting plane. The curve X T Y Z, which passes 
through all the points determined in the same manner will be the 
curve required. 

64. It is evident that, if the tangent at the point II be pro- 
duced until it meets G F the horizontal trace of the cutting plane 
in a point F, and if II F be set off from S to U along R Q, the 
straight line T U will be a tangent to the curve ; for when the 
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cylindrical surface is developed, its elements undergo no change 
in their inclination to the horizontal plane. 

Second Case, in which we suppose the Cylindrical Surface and 
the cutting plane placed in any manner whatever with res- 
pect to the two planes of projection. 

65. Solution. — Let A A' and a a! (pi. VII. fig. 28) be the 
two projections of the straight line to which the generating line 
is to be parallel ; CEDF the given trace of the cylindrical sur- 
face ; and II G, h h the traces of the cutting plane. 

Imagine a series of planes parallel to the generating line of 
the cylindrical surface, and which shall moreover be all per- 
pendicular to one of the planes of projection, to the horizontal 
plane for instance : these planes will be projected along straight 
lines O K E parallel to A A', and will cut the surface in straight 
lines which will be positions of the generating line, and which 
will meet the horizontal plaue at the points of intersection, E, F ) 
of the straight line O K E with the curve CEDI’. If then the 
points E, F, be projected to e, f, upon L M, and through these 
last points e e', ff be drawn parallel to the straight line a a!, we 
shall obtain the vertical projections of the intersections of the 
surface with each of the planes parallel to the generating line. 

These planes will also intersect the cutting plane in straight 
lines, which will be parallel to each other, which will have all 
their horizontal traces upon the different points 0 of the straight 
line H G, and of which the vertical projections will also be 
parallel to each other. 

To obtain these projections, the direction of some one of them 
must first be found, of that, for instance, which corresponds to 
the vertical plane passing through A A'. For this purpose, if 
A A! be produced until it meets, on one side, the trace of the 
cutting plane at the point N, and, on the other, the straight line 
L M at the point B, and if the point B be projected to h upon h h , 
the two points N, and b, will be the traces upon the two planes of 
projection of the intersection of the cutting plane with the vertical 
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plane ; and if, then, the point N be projected to n upon L M, and 
the straight line n b be drawn, we shall have the vertical projection 
of this intersection. Therefore, by projecting upon L M all the 
points, 0, in which the trace G H is cut by the projections of the 
vertical planes, which will give a series of points o, and by draw- 
ing through these last the straight lines oik parallel to nb, we 
shall have the vertical projections of the intersections of the cut- 
ting plane with the series of vertical planes. Therefore, finally, 
the points of meeting i, k, of each straight line o i k, with the 
projections e d, ff, of the sections made in the cylindrical surface 
by the corresponding vertical plane, will be upon the vertical 
projection of the required intersection ; and the curve passing 
through all the points i, k, thus determined will be this projec- 
tion. If the points i, k be projected to J, K, upon the projection, 
O K E, of the corresponding vertical plane, we shall have the 
horizontal projection of the same points ; and the curve K J P, 
passing through all the points thus determined, will be the hori- 
zontal projection of the intersection. 

66. In order to obtain the tangents to these two projections 
at the. points J, i, it must be borne in mind that these tangents 
are the projections of the tangent to the intersection. Now, this 
last tangent, being at the same time in the cutting plane, and in 
the tangent plane to the cylindrical surface, must have its hori- 
zontal trace in the intersection of the horizontal traces of these 
two planes : moreover, the trace of the tangent plane is the tan- 
gent to the curve C E D F at the point F. If, then, this tangent 
be drawn, and if, after having produced it until it meets the 
trace of the cutting plane in a point G, we draw the straight 
line G J, this straight line will touch the horizontal projection of 
the intersection in the point J ; and by projecting the point G to 
g on L M, and drawing the straight line g i, we shall have the 
tangent at i to the vertical projection of the same curve. 

67. If it were required to construct the curve of the inter- 
section, as it exists in its own plane, conceive the cutting plane 
to revolve about its horizontal trace II G, as upon a hinge, until 
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it coincides with the horizontal plane. During this motion, each 
of the points of the section, for instance, that which is projected 
in J will describe the arc of a circle, whose plane will be vertical, 
perpendicular to H G, and have for its indefinite projection the 
straight line, E J S, drawn through J perpendicular to H G ; so 
that, when the plane is thrown down, the point of the section will 
fall somewhere on this straight line. It remains to find the dis- 
tance of this point from the axis of revolution. Now, the hori- 
zontal projection of this distance is J E, and the difference of the 
heights of its extremities is the vertical is. If, then, J E be set 
off upon L M from s to r, the hypotheneuse r i will be this dis- 
tance. By setting off, therefore, r i upon E J from E to S, the 
point S will be one of the points of the intersection, as it would 
appear in its own plane, when thrown down upon the horizontal 
plane ; and the curve S T U V, drawn through all the points S 
similarly constructed, will be this intersection itself. 

68. In order to obtain the tangent of this curve at the point 
S, it is sufficient to observe, that during the movement of the 
cutting plane, the tangent always passes through the point G of 
the axis of revolution ; and, therefore, by drawing the straight 
line S G, we shall have the tangent required. 

69. Prob. 24. — To construct the intersection of a conical 
surface upon any given base, with a plane given in position. 

Solution. — Suppose the vertical plane of projection to be 
placed perpendicularly to the cutting plane, as it always can be. 

Let A and a! (pi. VIII. fig. 29) be the projections of the vertex 
of the cone, or of the center of the conical surface ; B C D E, the 
trace of this surface upon the horizontal plane ; fg, the vertical 
projection of the cutting plane, and G / its horizontal trace. 
Imagine a succession of planes perpendicular to the vertical plane 
of projection to pass through the vertex of the cone : the vertical 
projections of these planes will be the straight lines a' c drawn 
through the projection of the vertex ; and their horizontal traces 
will be the straight lines c C perpendicular to L M, which will 
cut the trace of the conical surface somewhere in the points C, C'. 
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These planes will cut the surface in straight lines whose vertical 
projections will be the straight lines a' c, and whose horizontal 
projections will be obtained by drawing to the point A, the 
straight lines C A, C' A. The same planes will also intersect the 
cutting plane in straight lines which will be perpendicular to the 
vertical plane. The vertical projections of these straight lines 
will be the points, h, in which fg meets the straight lines a! c, 
and their horizontal projections will be obtained by letting fall 
from the points k, on L M, the perpendiculars h H, of indefinite 
length. This being done, the straight lines h H will cut the cor- 
responding straight lines C A, C' A, &c., in the points H, H', 
which will be the horizontal projections of as many points of the 
intersection required ; and the curve P H Q, H', passing through 
all the points constructed in this manner, will be the projection 
of the intersection. 

70. In order to draw a tangent to this curve through a point 
H, taken in it at pleasure, it is sufficient to find the trace on the 
horizontal plane of the tangent to the intersection at the point 
which corresponds to the point H. Now this trace must be on 
that of the cutting plane, and consequently, upon G /; it must 
also be on that of the plane which touches the conical surface in 
the straight line whose projection is A H ; and, moreover, if A H 
be produced until it meets the curve B C D E in some point C, 
the tangent C E, of this curve at the point C, will be the hori- 
zontal trace of the tangent plane. Therefore the point F, in 
which the two traces /G, C F meet each other, will be a point in 
the tangent to the curve P H Q, H' at the point H. 

71. If it be required to construct the intersection as it would 
appear in its own plane, it may be supposed, either that the cut- 
ting plane is turned about G/, as upon a hinge, so as to be 
thrown down upon the horizontal plane, and the curve constructed 
in the position which it then takes, or that it revolves about its 
vertical projection fg, so as to be thrown back upon the vertical 
plane ; we proceed to adopt this latter hypothesis. 

All the horizontal lines in which the succession of planes 
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drawn through the vertex have intersected the cutting plane, and 
which are perpendicular to/ g, retain the same magnitude during 
the movement of the cutting plane, and remain constantly per- 
pendicular to f g : so that, if through all the points A perpendi- 
culars to /g be drawn of indefinite length, and if upon them the 
corresponding horizontal lines K H, K H', be set off from A to N 
and to N', the points N and N' will be points of the section, 
and the curve R N S N', drawn through all the points thus con- 
structed, will be the intersection, as it would appear in its own 
plane. 

72. From the preceding articles, it is evident that a tangent 
to this curve at a point N, taken arbitrarily upon it, is to be 
drawn by letting fall from the point N upon f g the perpendicular 
N A, drawing the straight line a ' h, and producing it, until it 
meets L M in a point c, projecting this last point to C upon the 
curve BCDE, drawing the tangent to this curve at C, which 
will cut the trace G f somewhere at a point F, and setting off F / 
perpendicularly to f g from / to O. The straight line O N will 
be the tangent required. 

With respect to the manner of constructing the development 
of the conical surface having any base whatever, and tracing upon 
this development the line of section made by the cutting plane, 
it will be investigated immediately after having treated of the 
intersection of the conical surface with that of a sphere having 
its center at the vertex. 

73. Prob. 25. — To construct the intersection of two conical 
surfaces having circular bases, and whose axes are parallel to 
each other. 

Solution. — We will not repeat here the processes already 
gone through with fig. 26., pi. VI., in explaining the general 
method for which this figure served as the type, observing only 
that in the case now under consideration, as in that of any two 
surfaces of revolution, the sections made in the two surfaces by 
the horizontal planes are circles ; but proceed to enter upon some 
details respecting the tangents not yet discussed. 
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74. In order to find the tangent at the point D (pi. VI., fig. 
26) to the horizontal projection of the intersection, it is to be 
borne in mind that it is the projection of the tangent to the inter- 
section of the two surfaces at the point which corresponds to D, 
and that, to determine it, it is sufficient to find the point S which 
is, on the horizontal plane, the trace of the tangent to the inter- 
section. Now this last tangent lies in the two planes which 
touch the conical surfaces at the point of the intersection ; so 
that the intersection of the horizontal traces of these two tangent 
planes will determine the point S. But the tangent plane to the 
first surface touches it in a straight line, which passes through the 
vertex, and whose horizontal projection is found by drawing the 
straight line A D of indefinite length. Moreover, if A D be pro- 
duced, until it meets in a point Q. the circular horizontal trace 
T Q. U V of the surface, the point Q will be a point in the line of 
contact of the surface and the plane ; and, consequently, the hori- 
zontal trace of the plane will be Q, q, the tangent to the circle 
TQUV at the point Q,. 

In like manner, if B D be produced until it meets in E the 
circular horizontal trace E X Y Z, of the second surface, and if the 
tangent to this circle at the point E be drawn, this tangent E r, 
will be the horizontal trace of the tangent plane to the second 
surface. If, therefore, the straight line S D be drawn through 
the point S of the intersection of the two tangents Q q, It r, we 
shall have the tangent at the point D to the horizontal projection 
of the intersection. 

With regard to the tangent to the corresponding point d of 
the vertical projection, it is evident that it will be obtained by 
projecting the point S to a, and by then drawing the straight line 
* d, which will be this tangent. 

75. It may happen to be required to construct upon the de- 
velopment of one of the conical surfaces, perhaps even upon that 
of each of them, the line of their mutual intersection ; this 
would be necessary, for example, if we had to construct the cones 
of flexible substances, such as sheets of metal. In this case, we 
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should go through for each cone the steps we proceed to point 
out for the first. 

We remark in the first place, that when a conical surface is 
developed so as to become a plane, the straight lines which are 
on this surface do not alter either in form or magnitude, since 
each of them is successively the axis about which the develop- 
ment takes place ; and thus all the points of the surface remain 
always at the same distance from the vertex. Moreover, when, 
as in this case, the surface is that of a right cone upon a circular 
base, all the points of the horizontal circular trace are at equal 
distances from the vertex ; and they ought, therefore, to be at an 
equal distance from the vertex, upon the development, and, con- 
sequently, upon an arc of the circle of which the radius is equal 
to the constant distance of the vertex from the circular trace. If, 
therefore, after having taken any point to represent the vertex 
upon the development, an arc of indefinite extent be described 
from this point as a center, and with a radius equal to a C, this 
arc will also be indefinitely the development of the horizontal 
trace of the surface. If, then, setting out at the point T, of the 
trace, from which we wish the development to commence, the 
arc of the circle T Q be measured off upon the arc which we have 
just described, the position of the point Q, upon the development 
will be determined; and the indefinite straight line, drawn 
through this point to the center of the development, will be the 
position which will be occupied by the straight line of the sur- 
face, of which A Q is the projection, and upou this line the point 
D, d of the section, when reierred to this development, will be 
found. 

To construct this point, it only remains to find its distance 
rom the vertex, and to measure it off upon the indefinite straight 
line, setting out from the center of the development. For this 
purpose, through the point d in the vertical projection, draw the 
horizontal line d k until it cuts the side a C of the cone in a point 
k ; and the straight line a k will be this distance. By construct- 
ing successively in the same way all the other points of the inter- 
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section, and drawing a curve through all these points, we shall 
obtain the intersection of the two surfaces referred to the deve- 
lopment of the first ; and the same process must then be gone 
through for the second surface. 

76. Prob. 26. — To construct the intersection of two conical 
surfaces having any bases whatever. 

Solution. — Let A, a (pi. XIII. fig. 30) be the projections of 
the vertex of the first surface, C6DG' its given trace upon the 
horizontal plane, B b, the projections of the vertex of the second 
surface, and E H F H' its trace upon the horizontal plane. Ima- 
gine a straight line to pass through the tw'o vertices, whose pro- 
jections will be obtained by drawing the indefinite straight lines 
A B, a 6, and of which the trace, I, upon the horizontal plane, 
can be readily constructed. Conceive a series of planes to pass 
through this straight line, each of which will cut the two surfaces 
in a system of several straight lines ; and of these straight lines 
those lying in the same plane will determine by their meeting, so 
many points of the intersection of the two surfaces. The hori- 
zontal traces of all the planes of this series will necessarily pass 
through the point I ; and because the position of these planes is 
in other respects arbitrary, their traces can be constructed arbi- 
trarily, by drawing through the point I as many straight lines 
I K as may be convenient, with each of which Idle same operation 
is to be gone through, as we proceed to describe for one of them. 

The trace K I of any one of the planes of the series will cut 
the horizontal trace of the first conical surface in the points G, G', 
which will be also the horizontal traces of the straight lines in 
which the plane cuts the conical surface ; so that A«G, A G', will 
be the indefinite horizontal projections of these lines ; and their 
vertical projections will be obtained by projecting G, G' to g, g 1 , 
and drawing the indefinite straight lines ag,a g 1 . In like manner 
the same trace K I will cut the horizontal trace of the second 
conical surface in the points H, H' ; and the straight lines B H, 
B H', drawn through these points, and produced indefinitely, will 
be the horizontal projections of the straight lines in which the 

E 
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same plane of the series cuts the second surface ; and their ver- 
tical projections will be obtained by projecting H, H', to h, h\ 
and drawing the indefinite straight lines b h, b h'. 

This being done, for the same plane whose trace is K I, we 
shall have on the horizontal plane of projection a certain number 
of straight lines ; and the points P, Q,, R, S, in which those be- 
longing to one of the surfaces meet those belonging to the other, 
will be the horizontal projections of as many points of intersec- 
tion of the two surfaces. Now, operating in the same manner 
with others of the lines K I, successively, new sets of points 
P, Q,, R, S, will be found ; and then making one branch of a 
curve pass through all the points P, a second through all the 
points Q, a third through all the points R, &c., the horizontal 
projection of the required intersection will be obtained. 

In like manner, for the same plane of which the trace is K I, 
we shall have on the vertical plane of projection a certain number 
of straight lines ag, ag, bh, b h', meeting one another in points 
which will be the vertical projections of as many points of the 
intersection. 

It is to be observed here that it is not necessary to construct 
the two projections of the curve of intersection independently of 
each other ; but that any point of one of them being constructed, 
the corresponding point of the other projection can be found by 
projecting it perpendicularly to the common intersection of the 
two planes of projection, on the one of the straight lines on which 
it must be situated : a method which furnishes the means of veri- 
fying the work, and of avoiding, in certain cases, the errors of 
practice in obtaining points from the intersections of lines which 
cut at angles too oblique. 

77. To find the tangents to the horizontal projection, that, 
for example, which touches it at the point P, the horizontal trace, 
T, of the tangent to the intersection at the point which corres- 
ponds to P, must be constructed. Now this tangent being the 
intersection of the two planes which touch the conical surface at 
that point, its trace will be the intersection of the horizontal 
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traces of these two planes. Moreover, A G' P is the projection 
of the line of contact of the plane which touches this first surface ; 
so that the trace of this tangent plane will be the tangent to the 
curve C G D G' at the point &' : let G' T V be this tangent. In 
like manner B H' P is the horizontal projection of the line of con- 
tact of the plane which touches the second surface ; so that the 
horizontal trace of this second tangent plane will be the tangent 
to the curve E H F H' at the point H : let H' T U be this tan- 
gent. The two tangents G' V, H' U will intersect then in a 
point T, through which drawing the straight line T P, the re- 
quired tangent at the point P will be obtained. 

By reasoning in the same way for the other points Q, It, S, 
it will be found, (1.) that the tangent at Q. must pass through 
the intersection of the tangents at G' and at H ; (2.) that the 
tangent at It must pass through the intersection of the tangents 
at H and at G; (3.) that the tangent at S must pass through 
the intersection of the tangents at G and at H'. 

With regard to the tangents to the vertical projection there 
will be no difficulty, when those to the horizontal projection have 
been determined ; for, by projecting the horizontal traces of the 
tangents to the intersection, points will be found through which 
they must pass. 

78. Prob. 27. — To construct the intersection of the surface 
of a sphere with that of a cone having any base whatever. 

We shall suppose here that the two surfaces are concentric, 
that is to say, that the vertex of the cone is placed at the center 
of the sphere, because this particular case will be required for the 
succeeding problem. 

Solution. — Let A and a (pi. IX., fig. 31) be the projections 
of the common center of the two surfaces, B CDE the given 
horizontal trace of the conical surface, am , the radius of the 
sphere, and the circle If tf m the vertical projection of the 
sphere. Conceive a series of planes all perpendicular to one 
of the planes of projection to pass through the common centre 
of the two surfaces : in fig. 31, these planes have all been con- 
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eeived vertical. Each of these planes will cut the conical sur- 
face in a system of straight lines, and the surface of the sphere 
n the circumference of one of its great circles ; and the in- 
tersections of these lines with the circumference of the circle 
will be points of the required intersection. Let there be 
drawn, then, through the point A as many indefinite straight 
hues, CAE, as we wish, which will be the horizontal pro- 
jections of as many of the series of vertical planes, and at the 
same time those of the lines in which these planes cut the 
two surfaces. Each straight line CAE will cut the horizontal 
trace, B C D E, of the conical surface in points C, E, which will 
be the horizontal traces of the sections of this surface made by 
the corresponding plane ; and if after having projected the points 
C, E, to e, e, on L M, the straight lines, a c, a e, be drawn, 
the vertical projection of the same sections will be obtained. It 
remains to find the intersections of these sections with those of 
the sphere made by the same plane. 

For this purpose, after having drawn through the point A 
the straight line G A F parallel to L M, let the vertical plane 
drawn through C E be imagined to turn about the vertical line 
which passes through A, and is projected to a' a, until it becomes 
parallel to the vertical plane of projection, and let it be supposed 
to carry with it the sections of the two surfaces made by it. In 
this movement, the points C, E, will describe about the point A, 
as a centre, circular arcs C G, E F, and will come into the posi- 
tions G, F ; and if these latter points be projected to g and / 
upon L M, the straight lines ag, af, will be the vertical projec- 
tions of the sections of the conical surface in the new position 
taken up by them in consequence of the movement of the plane. 
The section of the surface of the sphere in its new position will 
have for its vertical projection the circumference If'g'm. The 
points of intersection, g 1 , of this circumference with the 
straight lines ag, a f, Mill be, then, the projections of points of 
the required intersection, in the supposed new position of the 
plane. 
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Now to obtain the projections of the same points in their 
actual position, the vertical plane must be imagined to return to 
its original position. In this movement all the points of the 
plane, and consequently those of the intersection contained in it, 
will describe about the vertical line passing through A, as an 
axis, horizontal circular arcs, whose vertical projections will be 
horizontal straight lines. If, then, through the points g’f, the 
horizontals g i, /' h be drawn, they null contain the vertical pro- 
jections of points of the intersection ; but these projections must 
also be situated upon the straight lines ac, a e, respectively ; they 
will, therefore, coincide with the points i, h, in which these last 
straight lines meet the horizontals g , i,fh. Thus the curve 
khni, drawn through all the points constructed in the same 
manner for every other straight line like A E, will be the vertical 
projection of the intersection required. 

If the points i, h be projected to J, H, upon C E, the hori- 
zontal projections of the same points of intersection will be ob- 
tained ; and the curve K H N J, drawn through all the points J, 
H, constructed in the same manner for every other line like C E, 
will be the horizontal projection of the intersection. 

79. To find the tangent at the point J of the horizontal 
projection, the horizontal trace, P, of the tangent at the corres- 
ponding point of the intersection must be constructed. This 
trace ought to coincide with the intersection of the traces of the 
tangent planes to the two surfaces at the point of the intersection 
which corresponds to J. Now it is evident that, if through the 
point C the straight line C P be drawn to touch the curve 
B C D E, the trace of the tangent plane to the conical surface 
will be obtained. With respect to that of the tangent plane to 
the sphere, it will be constructed in the manner already explained 
for surfaces of revolution, that is to say, by drawing through the 
point g' a straight line, g' o, to touch the circle l /’ g' m, and pro- 
ducing it to meet L M in o, by setting 'off, then, a' o upon C E 
from A to O, and drawing through the point 0 the straight line 
O P perpendicular to C E. Then the two traces CP, OP, will 
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intersect in a point P, through which, if the straight line J P 
be drawn, the tangent at the point J will be obtained. 

Lastly it is evident that the tangent at the point i of the 
vertical projection of the intersection will be obtained by pro- 
jecting the point P to p upon L M, and then drawing the 
straight line ip, which will be the required tangent. 

80. If the sphere and the conical surface had not been con- 
centric, a straight line must have been conceived to pass through 
their two centers, and the series of cutting planes passing through 
this line must have been selected. Each of these planes would 
have cut the conical surface in straight lines, and that of the 
sphere in one of its great circles, as in the preceding case, which 
would have given an equally simple construction; but then it would 
have been advantageous to place the vertical plane of projection 
parallel to the line passing through the two centers, in order that, 
in the movement that each cutting plane is made to go through 
to become parallel to the vertical plane of projection, the two 
centers may remain stationary, and retain the same projections, 
which simplifies the constructions. 

81. Pros. 28. To construct the development of a conical 
surface having any base whatever, and to set off on the surface 
thus developed a section, the two projections of which are 
given. 

Solution. Conceive the surface of a sphere to be de- 
scribed with the vertex of the cone as a center, and any radius 
whatever, and construct, as in the preceding problem, the pro- 
jections of the intersection of these two surfaces. This being 
done, it is evident that all the points of the spherical intersection 
being at the same distance from the vertex, they must also be at 
the same distance from the vertex on the developed surface, and 
will consequently be situated on an arc of the circle described 
from the vertex as center, with a radius equal to that of the 
sphere. Thus, supposing the point E to be the vertex of the 
developed surface, if from this point as center and with radius 
equal to a m, an arc, S T U, of a circle be described, all the 
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points of the spherical intersection will fall upon this arc in such 
a manner that the parts of the arc will be respectively equal to 
the corresponding parts of the spherical intersection. It remains, 
then, now, after having taken any point whatever on this inter- 
section as origin, for example, that which is projected to N, », 
and a point S for its corresponding point on the developed sur- 
face, to develope the different arcs of the spherical intersection, 
and to set them off successively on the circular arc S T U from S 
to different points T. For this purpose the spherical curve being 
a curve of double curvature, it must be made to lose successively 
its two curvatures, without changing its magnitude, in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

The spherical intersection, being projected to N J K H on 
the horizontal plane, can be regarded as traced on the surface of 
a vertical cylinder having N J K H for its base : this surface can ) 
then, be developed in the manner pointed out in Art. 63, and 
the spherical intersection can be set off on this developed cylin- 
drical surface, by developing the arc N J (fig. 31) on N'J' (fig. 
32) and setting off the vertical i' i at right angles to N' N' from 
J' to J". The curve N" J" K" H" N", passing through all the 
points, J", thus determined, will be the spherical intersection 
deprived of its horizontal curvature, without having changed in 
length. The tangent at the point J" of this curve will be ob- 
tained by taking J P (fig. 31), setting it off on N'N' from J' to 
P', and drawing the straight line J" P'. 

The curve N" J" K" H" N" is now to be developed by bending 
it back on the arc S T U (fig. 33) ; for instance, the arc N" J" is 
to be set off from S to T, and the point T will be the situa- 
tion on the developed conical surface of that point of the spherical 
intersection whose projections are J, t. If, then, the straight line 
R T be drawn, we shall have, on the development of the sur- 
face, the generating line whose horizontal projection is A C 
(fig. 31). Lastly, to mark upon the developed surface a point 
situated on this generating line it is only required to take the 
distance of this point from the vertex of the conical surface, 
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and to set it off on R T from R to V ; and the point V will be 
on the point desired, the developed surface. 

82. Prob. 29. — To construct the intersection of two cylin- 
drical surfaces having any bases whatever. 

Solution. — When, in the investigation which gives rise to 
the question under consideration, there are no other intersections 
to be taken into account but that of the two cvlindrical surfaces, 
and especially when these surfaces have circular bases, it is 
advantageous to select the planes of projection so that one of 
them may be parallel to the generating lines of both cylinders : 
by which means the intersection is constructed without the em- 
ployment of any other than the given curves. But, when the 
intersections of these surfaces with others are to be considered at 
the same time, it is not advisable to change the planes of pro- 
jections but is more simple to represent the objects by referring 
them all to the same planes. 

The generating lines of the two surfaces we shall, therefore, 
suppose to be situated in any manner whatever with respect to 
the planes of projection. 

Let, then, T F F' U, XGG'V (pi. IX., fig. 34) be the given 
horizontal traces of the two cylindrical surfaces ; A B, a b, the 
given projection of the straight line to which the generating line 
of the first surface must be parallel ; and CD, cd, those of the 
straight line to which the generating line of the second must be 
parallel. Conceive a series of planes parallel to the two genera- 
ting lines. These planes will cut the two surfaces in straight 
lines ; and the points in which the two sections made in the first 
surface meet those made in the second, will determine the points 
of the required intersection. 

Thus, after having constructed, as in Prob. 13, Art. 31, the 
horizontal trace A E of a plane drawn through the first given 
straight line parallel to the second, as many straight lines as you 
please are to be drawn parallel to this trace, and these parallels 
are to be regarded as the traces of the series of planes. Each 
parallel F CP will cut the trace of the first surface in points 
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F, F', and that of the second in other points G, G', through which 
the straight lines F H, F' H', &c., G J, G' J', &c., are to be 
drawn parallel to the projections of the respective generating 
lines ; and the points P, Q,, R, S, in which these lines meet, will 
be the horizontal projections of as many points of the intersection 
of the two surfaces. By going through the same steps with each 
of the set of lines F G', a series of systems of points P, Q, R, S, 
■will be found, and the curve passing through all the points found 
in this manner will be the horizontal projection of the intersection. 

To obtain the vertical projection, the points F, F', &c., G, G', 
See., are to be projected to/,/*, &c., g, <f, &c., upon LM, and 
through these latter points fh,fh', &c., g i, (j i\ &c., are to be 
drawn parallel to the projections of the respective generating 
lines, and the points in which these parallels meet will determine 
the vertical projections p, q, r, *, of points of the intersection . 
Going through the same steps with all the other lines F G', new 
points p, q, r, s, will be found ; and the curve passing through all 
these points will be the vertical projection of the intersection. 

To obtain the tangents to these curves at the points P and p, 
construct first the horizontal trace F' Y of the tangent plane to 
the first cylindrical surface, at the point of which these points 
are the projections ; then the trace G' Y of the tangent plane 
at the same point to the second surface ; and the straight line 
drawn from the point P to Y, the point of intersection of these 
traces, will be the tangent at P. Lastly, projecting Y to y upon 
L M, and drawing the straight line p y, the tangent at the point p 
of the vertical projection will be obtained. 

83. Prob. 30. — To construct the intersection of two surfaces 
of revolution, the axes of which are in the same plane. 

Solution. — Let the planes of projection be so placed that 
one of them may be perpendicular to the axis of one of the sur- 
faces, and that the other may be parallel to both axes. After 
this, let A (pi. X., fig 35) be the horizontal projection of the 
axis of the first surface, a a! its vertical projection, and c d e the 
given generating line of this surface. Let A B parallel to L M 
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be the horizontal projection of the axis of the second surface, a! b 
its vertical projection, so that A and a' are the projections of the 
point of intersection of the two axes ; and let fg h be the given 
generating line of this second surface. Conceive a series of 
spherical surfaces, having their common center at the intersection 
of the two axes. For each of the surfaces of this series, construct 
the projection, iknop q, of the great circle parallel to the vertical 
plane of projection ; and these projections, which will be circular 
arcs, described from the point a as center, and with arbitrary 
radii, will cut the two generating lines in points k, p. 

This being premised, each spherical surface will cut the first 
surface in the circumference of a circle, the plane of which will be 
perpendicular to the axis a a!, the vertical projection of which 
will be obtained by drawing the horizontal k o, and its horizontal 
projection by describing with the point A as center, and with a 
diameter equal to k o, the circumference of a circle K It 0 B'. 
Moreover, each of the series of spherical surfaces will cut the 
second surface of revolution in the circumference of a circle, the 
plane of which will be perpendicular to the vertical plane of pro- 
jection, and of which the vertical projection will be obtained by 
drawing through the pointy a straight line pn perpendicular to a'b. 

If the point r in which the two straight lines ho, pn inter- 
sect, is nearer the two axes, respectively, than are the points 
k,p, it is evident that the two circumferences will cut in two 
points, of which the point r will be the common vertical projec- 
tion ; and the curve drawn through all the points r, constructed 
in the same manner, will be the vertical projection of the inter- 
section of the two surfaces. Projecting the point r to R and B' 
on the circumference of the circle K R O R', will determine the 
horizontal projections of the two points in which the circum- 
ferences, situated upon the same sphere, intersect ; and the curve 
drawn through all the points B, R', constructed in the same man- 
ner, will be the horizontal projection of the required intersection. 

These examples will be found sufficient to make the student 
acquainted with the manner of employing the method of con- 
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strueting the intersections of surfaces, and drawing their tangents, 
especially if he exercises himself in constructing them with the 
greatest precision on a large scale, and if he, as far as possible, 
traces out the curves to their full extent. 

roberval’s method of drawing a tangent to a curve 

WHICH IS GIVEN BY THE LAW OF THE MOTION OF A 
GENERATING POINT. APPLICATION OF THIS METHOD TO 
THE ELLIPSE, AND TO THE CURVE RESULTING FROM THE 
INTERSECTION OF TWO ELLIPSOIDS OP REVOLUTION, 
HAVING A COMMON FOCUS. 

We have hitherto regarded curves of double curvature as 
determined, each, by two curved surfaces of which it is the inter- 
section, and this is, in fact, the point of view in which they most 
ordinarily present themselves in descriptive geometry. In this 
case it has been seen to be always possible to draw tangents to 
them. But a curved surface can be defined as well by means of 
the form and of the motion of its generating line, and it may 
also happen that a curve may be given by the law of the motion 
of a generating point ; and then to draw a tangent to it, without 
having recourse to analysis, Roberval’s method may be employed. 
This method, which he invented before Descartes had applied 
algebra to geometry, is implicitly comprehended in the processes 
of the differential calculus, on which account it is not noticed in 
elementary mathematics ; we shall in this place confine ourselves 
then to a general exposition of the method. Those who wish to 
see numerous applications of it may consult the “ Memoires de 
l’Academie des Sciences” previous to 1699, in which the works ot 
Roberval have been collected. 

When, according to the law of its motion, a generating point 
is perpetually pushed towards the same point in space, the line 
that it traverses in virtue of this law is a straight line ; but if, at 
each instant of its motion, it is pushed towards two points at the 
same time, the line that it traverses, and which, in some particu- 
lar cases, may still be a straight line, is generally a curve. The 
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tangent to this curve at any point will be obtained by drawing 
through this point two straight lines in the two different direc- 
tions of the motions of the generating point, setting off on these 
lines, on whichever side of the point may be convenient, distances 
proportional to the two respective velocities of this point, com- 
pleting the parallelogram, and drawing the diagonal, which will 
be the tangent required ; for this diagonal will be in the direction 
of the motion of the generating point, at the point of the curve 
under consideration. 

86. We shall only cite one example : — 

A thread A M B (pi. X. fig. 36) being attached by its extre- 
mities to two fixed points A, B, if this thread be stretched by 
means cf a point, and this point be moved in such a manner that 
the thread may always be in a state of tension, the point will de- 
scribe a curve D C M, which will be, as we know, an ellipse of 
which the fixed points A, B, are the foci. By means of the 
generation of this curve, it is very easy to draw a tangent to it 
by the method of Roberval. In fact, since the length of the 
string is constant, the distance A M is lengthened at each instant 
of the motion by the same quafltity as the distance B M is dimi- 
nished. The velocity of the describing point in the direction 
A M is therefore equal to the velocity in the direction M Q,. If, 
then, equal straight lines be cut off from M B, and from A M 
produced, and the parallelogram MPEQ be completed, the 
diagonal M R of this parallelogram will be the direction of the 
motion of the generating point at M, and consequently the tan- 
gent to the curve at this point. It is clearly seen from this, that 
in the ellipse the tangent bisects the angle BMP, formed by one 
of the focal distances and the production of the other ; that the 
angles AMS and B M R are equal to one another, and that the 
curve must have the property of reflecting to one of the foci rays 
of light emanating from the other. 

87. It is easy to extend Roberval’s method to the case of 
three dimensions, and to apply it to the construction of the tan- 
gents to curves of double curvature. 
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In fact, if a generating point is moved in space in such a 
manner that at each instant of its motion it is pushed towards 
three different points, the line that it traverses, and which, in 
some particular cases, may be a plane curve or even a straight 
line, will be, in general, a curve of double curvature. The tan- 
gent to this curve at any point will be obtained by drawing 
through this point straight lines in the directions of the three 
different motions of the generating point, setting off on these 
straight lines on whichever side of the point may be convenient, 
distances proportional to the three respective velocities of this 
point, completing the parallelopiped, and drawing the diagonal 
which will be the tangent to the curve at the point under con- 
sideration. 



ON TWISTED SURFACES. 

88. All surfaces generated by the motion of a straight line 
are called ruled surfaces, and are divisible into two classes, viz., 
Developable, and Twisted Surfaces. In developable surfaces two 
successive generating lines always lie in one plane. 

In twisted surfaces, on the contrary, no two successive gene- 
rating lines lie in one plane ; so that such surfaces cannot be 
developed, or folded back upon one plane, without tearing or 
doubling some portion. 

Twisted surfaces can always be regarded atf generated by a 
straight line of indefinite length, moving so as to keep constantly 
in contact with three given curves, which thus direct its motion. 
If a system of conical surfaces be conceived having their vertices 
on the first of the three given curves, and all passing through the 
second of these curves, the points in which these surfaces meet 
the third given curve will determine the different positions of the 
generating line. Let M E N, M' E' N', M" E" N", (pi. X. 
fig. 37), be the three given directing curves, the figure being 
drawn in perspective ; and, having taken any point E on the first 
curve, the conical surface having this point for its vertex, and 
passing through the second curve M' E' N', would cut the third 
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in a point E", which would determine the position of the line 
E' E" on the conical surface. The position of this line will be 
that of the generating line corresponding to the point E ; and in 
the same manner would be found the position of the generating 
line for each of the points of the curve MEN. 

When the three directing lines are straight lines, the twisted 
surface generated possesses the very remarkable property that it 
can be generated by the same straight line in two different ways. 
The first mode of generation follows from the definition that is 
given of the surface ; the generating line during its motion keeps 
constantly in contact with three given lines. 

The second mode of generation is deduced from the first, as 
follows : — Among all the straight lines which touch at the same 
time the three given lines, any three selected at pleasure may be 
considered as new directing lines, and the generating line during 
its motion keeping always in contact with these three lines will 
generate the same surface as before. 

89. Through a given point on a twisted surface to draw a 
tangent plane to this surface. 

Let M E N, M' E' N', M" E" N", be the three directing curves 
which govern the motion of the generating line ; Z the given 
point on the twisted surface ; E, E', E", the points in which the 
generating line, when passing through Z, meets the directing 
curves ; and E T, E' T', E" T", the tangents to the directing 
curves at the points E, E', E". 

Conceiving the twisted surface of which the three tangents 
E T, E' T', E" T", would be the directrices, let E E' E", F F' F", 
G G' G", be any three positions of its generating line, and it is 
easily seen that this surface, and the given surface, have a com- 
mon element, E E' E", throughout which they touch; so that every 
tangent plane to the one necessarily touches the other. Now, to 
draw through the given point Z a tangent plane to the twisted 
surface which has the three tangents for directrices, two straight 
lines, through which this plane must pass, must be determined. 
But it has been seen (88) that through each point Z of this sur- 
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face two straight lines can be traced upon it, the one, E Z E", 
passing through the three tangents E T, E' T', E"T", the other 
Z Y X, meeting the three elements E E' E", F F' F", G G' G". 
The plane then passing through the two straight lines E Z E", 
Z Y X, is the tangent plane to the twisted surface in its most 
general form, at a given point Z of this surface. 

This solution assumes that the method of drawing tangents 
to the directing curves is known : it has been shown how to 
draw the tangents to the curves when they result from the inter- 
section of two known surfaces, or are given by the law of move- 
ment of a generating point. 

Having drawn a tangent plane to a twisted surface through 
a given point in this surface, it might be proposed to resolve the 
inverse problem : “ A tangent plane being given, to find the 
point of contact.” The solution would be an easy deduction 
from the above. 

In fact, the tangent plane to a twisted surface necessarily 
passes through one of the positions of the generating line. Let 
E E" be the element through which the given tangent plane 
must pass. Produce this plane until it meets the straight lines 
F F', GG", and cuts them each in one point; the straight line drawn 
through the two points of intersection, will have, with the ele- 
ment EE", a common point, which is the point of contact required. 

When a plane touches a developable surface, the contact 
takes place throughout the entire length of the straight line com- 
mon to the plane and to the surface ; but when it touches a 
twisted surface, the contact takes place only in a single point of 
the line which is common to them ; at every other point of this 
straight line it is a secant. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

on THE THEORIES OF SHADOWS AND PERSPECTIVE. 

THEORY OF SHADOWS. 

90. It has been stated, that descriptive geometry must be 
regarded under two points of view. Under the first, it is to be 
considered as a means of researches for arriving with precision 
at certain desired results ; and it is thus that it is employed in 
stone cutting and carpentry. Under the second, it is simply a 
means of representing objects, and, in this case the determina- 
tion of shadows is an auxiliary advantage to it. 

Persons conversant with the methods of this science, are 
aware that a single projection does not suffice to define an ob- 
ject ; that two projections are necessary ; because on a plane one 
of the dimensions is always wanting, but, by means of two pro- 
jections, the three dimensions are determined. In examining 
then the description of an object completely given by means of 
its two projections, the horizontal projection must be compared 
with the vertical projection; and it is from this perpetual com- 
parison that the knowledge of the form of the proposed object 
is deduced. 

Although the method of projections is simple, and possesses a 
peculiar kind of elegance, yet this obligation of comparing inces- 
santly two projections one with the other, is a trouble, which 
can be considerably diminished by the employment of shadows. 

Suppose, for instance, that we have a horizontal projection, 
containing all the dimensions in length and breadth, but which 
determines nothing respecting the dimensions in height ; if the 
bodies be considered to be illumined in a known manner (and 
it is convenient to adopt, in general, the manner the most na- 
tural, that with which we are most familiar) for example, by 
parallel rays of light, these bodies will be throwing shadows on 
one another, and on the horizontal plane above which they are 
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placed, and by means of the extent and forms of these shadows, 
we can immediately judge of the vertical dimensions. Thus 
the direction of the rays of light being known, there is no need 
of two projections : one only, with the traces of the shadows, 
will give a complete idea of the object under consideration ; and 
if we have both the horizontal and vertical projections with the 
shadows constructed, these two projections will be more easy to 
read, and will show the object more readily, than if we only had 
the bare projections without shadows. 

Thus, for all the arts connected with the representation of 
objects, in which descriptive geometry is used as a means, not 
of investigation, but of description, the determination of shadows 
is advantageous, and renders more perfect the representation 
proposed to be drawn. 

The determination of shadows comprises two distinct 
branches ; the one is the graphic construction of the outline of 
the shadows ; the other is the investigation of the intensity of 
the tints to be given to each part of the surfaces which receive 
these shadows. 

We shall discuss first the branch of the subject which relates 
to the construction of the outline. 

ON THE GRAPHICAL CONSTRUCTION OF SHADOWS, 

PI. X. and XI. Figs. 38 and 39. 

91. The theory of shadows is entirely founded on the well 
known phenomenon that light is propagated in straight lines. 
We are so accustomed to this proposition, that to verify the 
straightness of a line we compare it with a ray of light. The 
straightness of a rule is examined by comparing it throughout 
its entire length with the ray of light passing through its two 
extremities ; to know if a row of trees is in line, we place our- 
selves so that the ray of light coming from one extremity of this 
row to the eye, passes along the trees, and if they are all placed 
exactly in contact with this ray, they are recognised to be per- 
fectly in line. 
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It will be admitted then as a principle, that light spreads in 
straight lines. It must, however, be observed that this pro- 
position is only strictly true when the medium in which the 
light moves is of an uniform density ; but in the applications to 
the art here under consideration, it is seldom required to regard 
the ray3 of light as produced to a great distance, and traversing 
media of sensibly different densities ; it will therefore be allow- 
able to suppose the media uniform, and the rays of light strictly 
in a straight line. 

We shall confine our attention to the case in which the illu- 
mination proceeds from a single luminous point, as this case 
includes nearly all that is practically useful in the arts. 

The luminous point shoots forth in all directions rays of 
light which collectively fill the whole of space, if no body present 
itself in their direction to arrest their progress. When, how- 
ever, an opaque body, that is one which the rays of light cannot 
penetrate, either stops them or reflects them entirely or partly, 
the rays which do not meet the body continue to spread into 
space ; but those in the direction of which it is placed, will be 
arrested, and will not extend into the part of space which is be- 
yond, and which, by the interposition of the body, will be thus 
deprived of light. 

Conceive a conical surface, having its vertex at the luminous 
point, and enveloping the opaque body, and suppose it produced 
indefinitely ; it will be, on the other side of the opaque body, the 
limits of the part of space into which will penetrate the rays 
sent forth by the luminous point, and of that into which none 
will enter. This last part, deprived of light by the interposition 
of an opaque body, is what is called the shadow of this body ; 
such is at least the definition of what is to be understood by the 
term shadow, when speaking of an eclipse of the moon, for ex- 
ample, the moon is said to enter into the earth’s shadow. The 
sun is the luminous body, whence the rays start forth and spread 
in every direction ; the earth is the opaque body, which inter- 
cepts a portion of these rays ; and the portion of space behind 
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her, with respect to the sun, is deprived of light. As long as 
the moon is without this portion of space, she is illumined, and 
reflects light, she is visible ; but from the moment of her en- 
tering into it, she receives no more light, she reflects no more, 
and becomes invisible. 

In ordinary language, however, the above is not that which 
is most often understood by the term shadow, when, for exam- 
ple, while walking in the sunshine, one remarks that the shadows 
are short at noon. In this expression, the shadow is not the 
space deprived of light by the interposition of a body which 
arrests a portion of the rays sent forth by the luminous point ; 
but it is the projection of this space on the surface which receives 
it. It is in this latter sense, that we shall usually employ this 
word. 

If the luminous point be at an infinite distance, the rays of 
light which come to us from it will be parallel, nearly as those 
of the sun appear to us. On this hypothesis, to which we shall 
first direct our attention, two cases present themselves, that in 
which the opaque body which casts the shadow is bounded by 
plane surfaces, and, consequently, by rectilinear edges, and by 
vertices of solid angles, and that in which it is bounded by 
curved surfaces. The former case, which is extremely simple, 
will be first considered. 

If the body which receives the light and casts the shadow 
is bounded by plane faces, it is easily comprehended that one 
portion of these faces is illumined, that the other is in shade, 
and that the line on this body, which separates the part illu- 
minated from that which is not so, is formed by the rectilinear 
edges taken together, which are the intersections of the dark 
faces with the bright faces ; this line is easily found, and deter- 
mines the outline of the required shadow. If the opaque body 
be imagined to be removed, while this line, supposed to have a 
sensible thickness, continues in its place, the shadow of this line, 
traced on the surface which receives it, will be the outline of the 
shadow of the body. It is seen, then, that in the case under 
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consideration, the problem is reduced to that of finding the 
shadows of certain straight lines known in position. 

To fix the ideas, and render the preceding remarks more 
tangible, suppose the body which casts the shadow to be the 
parallelopiped ABCD abed (pi. X. fig. 38), the direction of 
the parallel rays of light to be indicated by L l, and the plane 
M N to be the surface which is to receive the shadow. It is seen 
immediately, from the direction of the rays of light, that the 
faces ABCD, AB ai, Kl) ad, are illuminated, and that the 
faces DC dc, C B cb, and abed, are not so; that the edges 
D C, C B, B b, b a, ad, and d D are the boundaries of the bright 
and dark portions. The shadows D' C', O' B', B' b', b' a', a' d', 
and d' D' of these six edges, on the plane M N form the outline 
or the boundaries of the shadow of the parallelopiped ; the sha- 
dows of the six other edges falling in the interior of the area 
enveloped by this outline, are confounded in the complete 
shadow of the proposed body. 

In general, when bodies bounded by plane surfaces are under 
consideration, the limiting edges, or those which separate the 
bright from the dark faces, are immediately distinguished, or 
easily determined ; and a simple means of knowing them with 
certainty will be hereafter pointed out, if in any case their posi- 
tion should appear to admit of uncertainty. The question is 
confined then, as has been stated above, to the determination of 
the shadow of a certain assemblage of straight lines known in 
position. 

To find in the first place the shadow of one of these lines. 
It will be observed that the body which casts the shadow being 
known in form and position with respect to the planes of pro- 
jection, the edges which bound its faces are equally known with 
respect to these same planes, that is to say, their horizontal and 
vertical projections are either given or can be. found. Supposing 
the luminous body to be a single point situated at an infinite 
distance, the direction of the rays of light, in this case, will be 
given by the horizontal and vertical projections of a straight line 
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to which they are all parallel. The rays of light meeting the 
straight line, whose shadow is to be determined, form a plane 
given in position, with respect to the planes of projection, by the 
condition of passing through the proposed straight line and be- 
ing parallel to the direction of the light. This plane, produced, 
evidently contains the shadow of the line ; if the body be con- 
sidered, of which this line is one of the edges, it separates the 
illumined portion of space from that which the interposition of 
this body deprives of light. This same plane meets the surface 
on which the shadow is received in a certain line, which is the 
shadow cast by the straight line on this surface, or which belongs 
to the outline of the shadow of the given body. The surface 
being known and determinate with respect to the planes of pro- 
jection, its intersection with the plane thus conceived can always 
be constructed, and thence this part of the outline of the re- 
quired shadow can be completely determined. 

The process thus gone through for one of the edges of the 
body which casts the shadow, can be repeated for a second edge, 
for a third, and in a word, for all those which together form, on 
this body, the division between the bright and dark faces. 

If the luminous point were at a finite distance, the preceding 
solution would be still applicable with the introduction of a 
slight modification. The rays of light starting from this point 
of which the projection must be known, and directed towards 
the first of the edges to be considered, will form as before a plane 
determinate in space, or with respect to the planes of projection, 
from the condition of passing through this edge and the lumi- 
nous point ; and the consequences that have been deduced above 
with regard to the plane which, in the former hypothesis, con- 
tained the parallel rays of light, will again follow for that which 
contains the rays, when they are sent forth from a point situated 
at a finite distance. 

It appears, then, that these investigations are but simple ap- 
plications of the methods of descriptive geometry. To find on 
the body which casts the shadow, the edges which divide the 
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bright portion from the dark ; through these edges to draw planes 
parallel to the direction of the rays of light, or containing the 
luminous point, if it is not an infinite distance ; and to construct 
the intersections of these planes with the surface which is to re- 
ceive the shadow : in the case under consideration, such is the 
entire solution. 

It has been said, that the limiting edges, whose shadows 
circumscribe the shadow of the body, are, in general, easily to 
be distinguished ; and, in fact, it is sufficient for this purpose to 
find the shadows of all the edges indifferently : those of them 
which enter into the interior of the polygon forming the outline 
of the shadow of the body, cannot belong to the limiting edges. 
Thus, in fig 38, the shadows b' c', d', cf, C' c', A' a', A' I)', A' B', 
of the edges b c , d c , C c, A a, A D, A B, do not belong to any 
of the limiting edges, since they enter into the interior of the 
polygon a' b' B' c' D' d'. 

But it can be determined with less trouble, whether of any 
two plane faces of a body one is bright and the other dark, or 
whether both are dark, or both bright, and consequently, 
whether their intersection is a limiting edge or not. Through any 
point of this intersection, imagine a ray of light : if of the two 
faces, one is bright and the other dark, this ray of light produced 
will leave them both on the same side ; but if they are both bright 
or both dark it will pass between them. This being premised, 
the two plane faces under consideration belong to two planes 
given in space, the traces of which on the planes of projection 
can, consequently, be constructed, as well as the horizontal and 
vertical projections of their intersection ; drawing, then, through 
any point whatever of this intersection a line parallel to the 
direction of the light, and constructing the two points in which 
it meets the planes of projection, if both these points lie without 
the traces of the proposed planes, the ray of light does not fall 
between the planes, and one is bright and the other dark ; but if 
one or both of the points lie within the traces, it shows that the 
ray of light falls between the two planes, and that these planes 
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are either both bright or both dark : in the former case their in- 
tersection is a limiting edge ; in the second it is not. Thus it 
can be determined beforehand, which are the edges to be dealt 
with in order to obtain the outline of the shadow of the proposed 
body. 

The bodies treated of in the arts frequently presenting vertical 
edges, render the following observation of some utility. The 
horizontal projection of the vertical line is a single point ; the 
line drawn through this point in the horizontal plane of pro- 
jection, and directed towards the luminous point, always contains 
the horizontal projection of the shadow of the vertical on what- 
ever surface this shadow be received. This is equally the case 
whether the luminous point be at a finite or infinite distance. In 
fact, in either case, the assemblage of rays passing through the 
vertical, forms a vertical plane, which must contain the shadow of 
the proposed vertical, and which will give it by its intersection 
with the surface which is to receive the shadow. The trace of 
this vertical plane on the horizontal plane of projection will, con- 
sequently, contain the horizontal projection of the shadow, what- 
ever be the surface which receives it. 

Moreover, this observation applies equally to every straight 
line perpendicular to any plane of projection whatever. The 
plane formed by the rays of light which pass through this line is 
also perpendicular to the plane of projection, and its trace on 
this plane must evidently contain the projection on this plane of 
the shadow cast by the straight line on any surface whatever. 
It thence appears that, in some circumstances, and by selecting 
with judgment the planes of projection, the above result will 
greatly simplify the work. 

For the application of the preceding principles to particular 
examples recourse must be had to the lessons of descriptive 
geometry. 

92. The case will now be considered, in which the body 
casting the shadow is not bounded by plane surfaces. The line 
which divides on the surface of the body the bright from the 
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dark part is no longer, in general, an assemblage of edges easily 
recognised ; it is a curve which is to be determined solely by the 
property of being the boundary of these two parts. The rays of 
light received by the bright part, would penetrate into the body 
if they were produced : the dark part receives no rays, because 
to reach it, they would have to traverse the body which casts the 
shadow ; but it is easy to see that the rays which proceed to the 
limiting curve of the dark and bright parts only touch the sur- 
face of the body. Each of these last rays, then, lies in a plane 
which touches this surface and passes through the luminous 
poiut. The curve under consideration can, therefore, be con- 
structed by drawing through the luminous point a series of tan- 
gent planes to the surface of the proposed body, and by deter- 
mining the points of contact ; each of these points will belong to 
the required curve. The following mode of solution, however, 
is equally general, and more easily practised, from the nature of 
the investigations involved in it. 

The luminous point is supposed to be at an infinite distance, 
and the direction of the rays of light to be indicated by the ho- 
rizontal and vertical projections of a given line, to which these 
rays are to be parallel. The body which casts the shadow being 
known in form and position with respect to the planes of pro- 
jection, as well as the surface on which the shadow is to be re- 
ceived, it is required to construct the projection of tins shadow, 
and, with this view, to construct, on the surface of the body 
which casts the shadow, the curve dividing the dark from the 
bright part. This last investigation, besides entering into the 
solution of the present problem, is again interesting for the arts 
of design and of painting, since it shows on the surface of the 
illumined body, where the bright tints should terminate, and the 
dark tints commence. 

The method about to be discussed, is analagous to that 
which has been given for the intersections of cylindrical surfaces. 

Conceive a system of planes parallel to the direction of the 
light, and, moreover, perpendicular to one of the planes of pro- 
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jection, to the vertical plane for instance. The operations ex- 
plained below for one plane of this system, will be easily repeated 
for the others. 

It is to be remarked, in the first place, that, since it is per- 
pendicular to the vertical plane of projection, the entire plane, as 
well as every line contained in it, is projected upon its trace. It 
can be conceived as made up of lines parallel to the direction of 
the light, or, what amounts to the same thing, of luminous rays. 
Now it will, in general, cut the surface of the body which casts 
the shadow in some curve. Of the rays of light situated in the 
plaue, some will meet the curve and be stopped there ; they evi- 
dently form part of the rays which are intercepted by the pro- 
posed body, and the interruption of which produces the shadow 
behind this body ; others will pass outside the curve, and, meet- 
ing with no obstacle, will travel far into space ; lastly, there will 
be some rays of light, which, situated between those which meet 
the curve and those which pass outside it, will merely touch it ; 
and it is easily seen that, unless the body which casts the shadow 
be of infinite dimensions, there will, in general, be two such rays. 
These, being tangeuts to the section of the body made by the 
plaue under consideration, are also tangents to the surface of 
the body ; their points of contact then belong to the bounding 
curve of the bright and dark portions of the surface of the body ; 
and the points in which they meet the surface on which the 
shadow is received, belong equally to the outline of the shadow. 

It is these rays, then, that we must look for and construct ; 
the property which characterises them will furnish the means. 
Since they are tangents to the curve of intersection of the plane 
under consideration with the surface of the body casting the 
shadow, their horizontal projections must be tangents to the pro- 
jection of this same curve. The surface of the body is known, 
the cutting plane is given in position ; if, then, the horizontal 
projection of their intersection be constructed, and if tangents to 
this projection be drawn parallel to the direction of the light pro- 
ected upon the horizontal plane, they will be the projections of 
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the required rays, and the points of contact will be the hori- 
zontal projections of the points in which these rays of light touch 
the surface of the given body. The projection, or the trace of 
the cutting plane upon the vertical plane, contains the vertical 
projections of the rays of light ; and to determine on these pro- 
portions, those of the above-mentioned points of contact, it is 
sufficient to draw through the horizontal projections of these 
points perpendiculars to the common intersection of the two 
planes of projection. There are thus obtained, by their hori- 
zontal and vertical projections, two points of the curve which 
on the given body divides the illumined portion from the unillu- 
mined. 

If the operation just explained be repeated for any number 
of planes whatever, parallel to the light, and perpendicular to the 
vertical plane of projection, a corresponding system of points 
will be found on the horizontal projection, the curve passing 
through all which, will be the projection of the bounding curve, 
which, upon the given body, divides the illumined from the un- 
illumined part. At the same time, another series of points will 
be found on the vertical projection, and the curve passing 
through them will be the vertical projection of the same bound- 
ing curve. 

The determination of the outline of the shadow upon the 
receiving surface is still to be considered. The plane parallel to 
the light, treated of above, determines, in general, as has been 
seen, two luminous rays touching the surface of the body which 
casts the shadow, and which themselves lie in that plane. The 
points in which these rays meet the surface receiving the shadow 
belong to the outline sought. These points must evidently be 
situated on the curve of intersection of the plane with this same 
surface. The plane and the surface being known and determi- 
nate in position, the horizontal projection of their intersection 
can be constructed. Let this projection be constructed ; the ho- 
rizontal projections of the two rays of light under consideration 
will meet it in points which will be the projections of those in 
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which the rays themselves meet the surface; and these latter 
points belong, as has been stated, to the required outline. If, 
from the points thus obtained on the horizontal projection, per- 
pendiculars be let fall upon the common section of the planes of 
projection, these perpendiculars will determine, by their inter- 
section with the vertical projection of the cutting plane operated 
upon, the vertical projections of the same points of the outline 
of the shadow cast. 

Eepeating the last operation for «ach of the planes parallel 
to the direction of the light, a series of points will be obtained 
upon either projection, the curves passing through which will be 
the horizontal and vertical projections of the outline of the sha- 
dow of the given body upon the surface destined to receive it. 

Amongst the planes parallel to the direction of the light, there 
may happen to be some which, after having cut the body casting 
the shadow, do not meet the receiving surface ; or some of the rays 
touching the surface of the body, and determined by these planes, 
may not afterwards meet the curve of intersection of these same 
planes with the surface on which the shadow is supposed to be 
cast. In either case, these circumstances show that this surface 
does not receive the entire shadow cast by the body, but that a 
part escapes it, to be received by some more distant surface, or 
lost in space. 

To facilitate the comprehension of the preceding, we proceed 
to apply it to an example. 

Let a sphere be represented by the vertical and horizontal 
projections, A, A', of two of its great circles (pi. X.,I fig. 39) ; and 
let the direction of the rays of light be given by the projections 
L L, U L', of a line to which they are to be parallel ; to find the 
horizontal and vertical projections, of the line which divides the 
bright portion of the surface of the sphere from the dark portion, 
and those of the outline of the shadow cast by the sphere upon 
a right cylinder with a circular base, given by its horizontal pro- 
jection the circle B'. 

Conformably to the method explained above, conceive a series 
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of planes parallel to the direction of the light, perpendicular to the 
vertical plane of projection, and, consequently, projected on this 
plane along their traces, P p, P, p ls P, p v &c. Consider the plane 
Y p ; it will cut the sphere in a curve, whose vertical projection 
cannot but be on the trace P p, and whose horizontal projection 
will be the curve p'p'p'p' . After having constructed it, draw its two 
tangents 0' O' and T' parallel to L' L', which will be the hori- 
zontal projections of two rays of light touching the sphere ; while 
the vertical projections of these same rays can only be the trace 
P p itself. The points of contact, T' and 0', are the projections 
of the two points in which these rays touch the sphere, and, con- 
sequently, belong to the curve which separates, on its surface, 
the bright portion from the dark. To obtain the vertical projec- 
tions of these same points, draw the two perpendiculars, T'T and 
0'0, to the common section of the two planes of projection, 
and, producing them to meet the trace P p, the vertical projec- 
tions, T and 0, of the two points under consideration will be 
obtained. Repeating for each of the planes P„ P 2 , P 3 , Sic., the 
operation just explained for the plane P, there will be found on 
the horizontal plane the curve T' T/, T 2 ' 0', O' 0*' 0 4 ' T' 3 , and on 
the vertical plane the curve T T„ T 2 0, 0 0 3 0 4 T„ for the pro- 
jections of that which, on the sphere, divides the bright part 
from the dark. 

Returning to the rays of light of which T' f and 0' O' are the 
horizontal projections, and of which Y p is the vertical projec- 
tion, and seeking the points in which they meet the surface of 
the cylinder ; these will be points of the outline of the shadow 
cast on this surface by the sphere. The plane P cuts the surface 
of the cylinder in a curve, whose horizontal projection coincides 
with the circle which is the base of the cylinder. The lines T ' t 
and 0' 0' meet this circle in the points / and p', which are, con- 
sequently, the horizontal projections of the required points of 
meeting ; to obtain their vertical projections, it is only necessary 
to draw the lines r' r and p' p perpendicular to the common sec- 
tion of the two planes of projection, and produce them to meet 
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the line P p. This last operation being also repeated for the 
other planes, P,, P 2 , &c., there will be obtained the vertical pro- 
jections of sundry other points of the outline of the shadow cast 
by the sphere on the cylinder, and the curve r r 1 r 2 p, p p s p t , 
drawn through those points, will be the vertical projection of 
this outline. 

On examining the plane P s , and the two lines T,' t 3 and 
0 3 ' 0/, which are the horizontal projections of the two rays of 
light touching the sphere in this plane, it will be observed that 
one of these projections, that which is designated by T 3 ' t 3 ', does 
not meet the base of the cylinder, which is the horizontal pro- 
jection, as has been observed, of the section of the cylindrical sur- 
face by the plane P, ; the ray of light to which the projection T 3 ' i 3 
belongs, does not meet, then, this surface, but passes on one 
side. It is thence to be concluded that the shadow cast by the 
sphere is not all received by the cylinder, and that the outline of 
this shadow on the cylinder surface does not form a complete 
enclosure, but terminates at the points where the rays of light 
touching the sphere are also tangents to the cylinder. 

93. Up to the present, point the luminous point has been sup- 
posed infinitely distant, and this hypothesis is that which is the 
most frequently employed, because it agrees very nearly with the 
manner in which bodies are illumined by the sun; but if the 
luminous point be supposed to be situated at a finite distance, 
the preceding method will be rendered applicable to this case by 
substituting for the parallel planes employed above, a set of 
planes passing through the luminous point, and, as in the former 
hypothesis, perpendicular to the vertical plane of projection. 

The process above explained can often be simplified in parti- 
cular questions, according to the generation of the surface of the 
body casting the shadow, and of that receiving it. For this 
purpose recourse must be had to the methods of descriptive geo- 
metry, of which many interesting applications may be made to 
these investigations. It is sufficient to have explained a mode 
of solution which comprises, in all its generality, the problem of 
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the graphical determination of shadows, when the luminous 
body is a single bright point. 

The preceding remarks being confined to that part of the 
theory of shadows which has for its object the geometrical deter- 
mination of their outlines, it remains to consider that which 
relates to the investigation of the intensity of the tints that must 
be given to the different parts of the shaded surfaces, to give them 
in the drawings all the appearances of shade and light, that the 
objects imitated present in nature ; but to embrace this subject 
in all its extent, it is not sufficient to consider only, as hitherto, 
a luminous body, an opaque body, and a surface which receives 
the shadow, abstracting every accessory circumstanec ; the ob- 
jects must be studied with everything surrounding them, and 
regard must be had, among other things, to the position of the 
spectator and to the modifications undergone by the light before 
arriving at his eye, and producing there, the sensation of the 
spectacle upon which it fixes its view. These considerations 
appear to require that our remarks upon this matter should be 
preceded by the investigation of the Theory of Perspective. 



THEORY OF PERSPECTIVE. 

METHODS OF PLACING OBJECTS IN PERSPECTIVE, 

(pi. XI., fig. 40). 

94. The art of perspective consists in representing, on a pic- 
ture of given form and in a given position, objects also given in form 
and position, as they would appear to an eye placed in a certain 
position. To comprehend this definition more distinctly, suppose 
the picture to be at first a transparent glass; if from all the 
given objects rays be conceived to proceed towards the eye, and 
in passing through the transparent picture, to leave upon it their 
traces imprinted with the colours and the tints belonging to the 
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points from which they set out, these traces will collectively form 
on the glass the complete representation of the objects : it is 
this representation which is proposed to be obtained in the art of 
perspective. It is seen that this subject, like the theory of sha- 
dows, divides into two distinct parts : the one, purely geometri- 
cal, has for its object the exact determination of the position on 
the picture of each point represented ; the other, the investiga- 
tion of the tint of shade and light that ought to be given to each 
part of the picture, which must generally be determined by phy- 
sical considerations. This latter part, called aerial perspective, 
will be included in the investigations to be presently entered 
upon, to complete the theory of shadows; and the first part, 
called linear perspective, will now be discussed. 

According to the definitions given above, it is easily perceived 
that linear perspective reduces itself to the construction of the 
section of a pyramid, the vertex and base of which are given, 
made by a determinate surface. The eye is the vertex ; the base 
can be considered as spread over the surface of the objects to be 
placed in perspective, and the cutting surface is the picture. 

The methods of descriptive geometry easily give the solution 
of this problem taken iu all its generality, that is supposing the 
picture to be any curved surface whatever. However, keeping 
especially in view what is of constant utility in the arts, that only 
which concerns perspectives drawn on plane surfaces will be 
discussed with some detail, and a few observations will then 
be added respecting perspectives constructed upon curved sur- 
faces. 

The picture will be supposed to lie in a vertical plane, or 
perpendicular to what is considered the horizontal plane of 
projection; it could without difficulty be supposed to be in- 
clined to these planes in any manner whatever ; but the hypo- 
thesis proposed is more natural, and makes the constructions 
more simple. 

Thus, the position of the eye, that of an object of known 
form, and, lastly, that of a vertical plane, being given with re- 
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spect to the planes of projection, it is required to find the inter- 
sections of this plane with the straight lines drawn from the eye 
to each point of the proposed object, and to transfer them to a 
picture representing this same vertical plane supposed to be 
thrown down. 

The points of intersection will be given with more or less 
advantage and facility by different constructions, according to 
the respective positions of the 'object, the eye, and the picture ; 
that which is the most simple and usually the most advantageous 
will be first explained. 

Let the vertical plane of projection be placed in such a posi- 
tion that the plane of the picture may be perpendicular to it, and 
may, consequently, be projected upon it in a vertical line, which 
will be its trace. Let O' and O" (pi. XI., fig. 40) be the projec- 
tions of the eye, T' T' and T" T" those of the picture, or the 
traces of the vertical plane to which it belongs ; suppose, more- 
over, that the projections of the objects to be placed in perspec- 
tive are already constructed, or that we begin by constructing 
them on the planes of projection adopted ; for example, let the 
object be a pyramid on a quadrangular base, of which the vertices 
or solid angles, A, B, C, D, E, are given in horizontal projection 
at the points A', B', C', D', E', and in vertical projection, at the 
points A", B'', C", D", E". 

If a line be drawn from the eye to the point A of the pro- 
posed object, the projections of this line will be the straight 
lines O' A' and O" A". The points a! and a", where these straight 
lines cut the projections T'T' and T"T", of the picture, are evi- 
dently the projections of the point in which the visual ray meets 
the picture ; and it only remains to find the position of this point 
on the picture itself, which we* shall conceive to be removed from 
its position T' T' T" T'', and placed at M N. A simple means of 
accomplishing this is to choose on this picture two lines to be 
taken for axes, to which to refer all the other points ; the posi- 
tion of these axes being fixed on the planes of projection, the 
distance of each of them must be sought from the intersection 
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of the visual ray with the picture, and by means of these dis- 
tances it will be easy to mark the place of the point upon the 
picture. As these two axes can be chosen arbitrarily, we shall 
suppose two planes to be drawn through^the eye, the one ho- 
rizontal and the other vertical, both perpendicular to the picture ; 
their traces on the planes of projection will be O' Y and O' X ; 
they will cut the plane of the picture in two lines, one hori- 
zontal, represented in vertical projection by the point x, and the 
other vertical, represented in horizontal projection by the point 
y ; these two lines will be the axes adopted, and will be repre- 
sented on the picture by X X and Y Y. 

This being premised, since a! is, as has been stated, the hori- 
zontal projection of the point in which the visual ray drawn to 
the point A meets the picture, y a! will be the distance at which 
this point must be placed from the vertical passing through the 
point y, or from the axis Y Y on the picture M N. If, then, on 
this picture, a parallel to the axis Y Y be drawn at a distance equal 
to y a! to the right or left of this axis, accordingly as in the hori- 
zontal projection a' is to to the right or left of y, this parallel 
a ci will contain the required point. Moreover, a" being the ver- 
tical projection of the same point, x a" measures the distance 
of this point from the horizontal axis passing through the point 
x in the picture ; drawing, then, on the picture a" a parallel to 
the axis X X, above or below this axis, accordingly as in the ver- 
tical projection the point a" is above or below the point x ; the 
intersection of the two lines a" a, a! a, parallel to the axes, will 
be the required point, or the perspective of the point A. The 
same operation can be gone through for every point of the 
pyramid, by which means the complete perspective will be 
obtained. 

The work, however, will be much abridged by a few obser- 
vations. It will be remarked, in the first place, that, when the 
picture is a plane surface, the perspective of a straight line is a 
straight line. In fact, the visual rays drawn from the eye to the 
several points of the proposed straight line are, in the plane 
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drawn through this line and the eye ; consequently, the points in 
which they meet the picture must be on the straight line, which 
is the intersection of this plane with the picture. Thus, it is 
sufficient to construct? the perspectives of two points of the pro- 
posed line, and join them by a straight line, to obtain the per- 
spective of the line itself. In the example given above, it is 
only necessary to construct the perspectives of the five vertices, 
A, B, C, D, E, of the pyramid ; and the straight lines joining 
them will be the perspectives of the edges. 

In the second place, if the body to be placed in perspective 
be opaque and impenetrable to the visual rays, the anterior part 
will intercept the view of the other part ; it is useless, therefore, 
to construct the perspective of the points belonging to the latter : 
thus, in the given example, the point E of the pyramid not being 
visible to the eye placed at O, it is useless to find the point cor- 
responding to it on the picture M N. 

The visible portion of an object is separated from that which 
is hid from view, by a line called the apparent outline. The 
perspective of the apparent outline is the sketch which, on the 
picture, envelopes the image of the object to be represented ; it 
is, therefore, important, in general, to determine accurately the 
apparent outline of an object, and carefully to construct its 
perspective. 

When the objects to be represented are bounded by plane 
surfaces and rectilinear edges, it is generally easy to distinguish 
the visible faces for any given position of the eye, from those 
which are hidden, and, consequently, to recognize those of the 
edges which collectively form the apparent outline. But, w hen 
the objects are bounded by curved surfaces, the apparent outline 
is a curve on the surface of the body, which must be determined 
by means of its property of separating the portion of the body 
visible to an eye placed in a given position from that which is 
concealed. It is seen that this investigation is exactly the same 
as that of the line which, on an opaque body, divides the illumin- 
ed from the dark part, when the luminous body is a single point, 
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placed at a finite distance. Instead, therefore, of repeating this 
investigation, it is only necessary to refer to the solutions already 
given of questions perfectly analogous in the Theory of Shadows. 

95. A result of perspective of great importance from its fre- 
quent applications, and to which attendance is essential to correct 
drawing, must here be noticed ; it consists in this, that whatever 
be the form of the picture, the perspectives of any number of 
straight lines parallel to one another, but not to the picture, 
meet in one point. If the picture is a plane, these perspectives 
are themselves straight lines, all passing through the same point, 
a proposition which is easily demonstrated. 

In fact, a straight line being given to be placed in perspec- 
tive, the assemblage of visual rays drawn from the eye to this 
line, forms a plane passing through the eye and the line, the in- 
tersection of which with the picture is the required perspective ; 
a line, then, drawn through the eye, parallel to the given line, is 
contained entirely in this plane. If, now, there be a second line 
parallel to the first to be also placed in perspective, the intersec- 
tion with the picture of a plane passing through this second line 
and the eye will be its perspective ; and a line drawn through 
the eye parallel to the line will be contained entirely in this se- 
cond plane. Now the two given lines being parallel, the line 
drawn through the eye, parallel to either of them, is the same, 
and, being at the same time in both planes, is their intersection : 
the point in which it meets the picture is, therefore, the point of 
intersection of the lines in which these planes cut the picture, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, that in which the perspectives 
meet. It follows from this, that to place any number of parallel 
lines in perspective, it is only necessary to draw through the eye 
a line parallel to them ; and the point in which this last line 
meets the picture will be the point to which the perspectives of 
all these lines must be directed. 

The projections of the line drawn through the eye are paral- 
lel to those of the line to be placed in perspective, and are, con- 
sequently, easily constructed; the traces of the picture on the 
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planes of projection are given : the point on which the line 
drawn through the eye meets the picture is, therefore, readily 
found. 

The result just explained abridges the work very consider- 
ably, when the picture is a plane surface, and it is required to 
trace the perspectives of different parallel lines. Iu this case, 
these perspectives are themselves straight lines, and the point in 
which they all meet being determined, as above pointed out, it 
will be sufficient, in order to trace them, to find on the picture 
the perspective of a second point for each of them. 

But it is not only as a means of abridgment, that the pro- 
cess just pointed out is of importance ; it is, moreover, the safest 
method of avoiding errors, which are offensive to every eye. We 
generally take less notice of the actual magnitudes of objects, 
than of the parallelism of lines that we consider ought to be pa- 
rallel. When two lines are a little closer, or a little more open 
than they should be, it requires a practised eye and some degree 
of attention to perceive the defect ; but, if they are not parallel 
when they should be so, it is perceived at a glance, and offends 
immediately. If, then, when several parallel lines are placed in 
perspective, the perspectives are not all directed to the same 
point, this error shocks the observer, and the parallels do not 
appear to him to be so. Thus it is always essential to determine 
on the picture the point of concurrence of lines which represent 
the perspectives of parallel lines, in order to make sure that the 
perspectives pass through this point. 

In the explanation of the process of construction given above, 
the vertical plane of projection has been supposed to be perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the picture, by which disposition the 
advantage has been gained of having the whole picture projected 
on a single line. If the picture were oblique to the vertical 
plane of projection, to find the height of each point of the per- 
spective above the horizontal axis to which it is referred, a per- 
pendicular must be let fall on the intersection of the two planes 
of projection, from the point in which the horizontal projection 
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of the visual ray meets the horizontal trace of the picture ; and 
this perpendicular must be produced to meet the vertical projec- 
tion of the visual ray. This work, although tedious, will, in 
some circumstances, be found less troublesome than the prelimi- 
nary construction of a vertical projection on a plane perpendicu- 
lar to the picture. 

Suppose, for instance, a series of similar pilasters are to be 
put in perspective, and that their direction be oblique to the 
plane of the picture ; it would take up too much time to pro- 
ject them on a vertical plane perpendicular to the picture ; but 
forming their projection oil a plane perpendicular to the direction 
of the pilasters, it will reduce to the projection of one of them. 
It is seen, then, to be preferable, in this case, to adopt this latter 
arrangement, notwithstanding the inconvenience of having to 
trace a line more to construct the perspective of each point. 

96. In general, the problem presented by linear perspective, 
considered in an elementary point of view, reduces itself to the 
construction of the point in which the visual ray, drawn from the 
eye to a determinate point, meets the picture ; and it is useful 
to be acquainted wj£h various means of resolving it, in order to 
make use, in each particular case, of the least troublesome. The 
greater part of the methods given in works which treat of per- 
spective, and particularly that developed above, are included in 
the general mode of solution which we proceed to discuss. 

If, through the point to be placed in perspective and the eye, 
two ditferent planes be conceived to be drawn, the visual ray will 
coincide with their intersection, and as they will necessarily cut 
the picture, if the lines or traces in which they cut it be drawn, 
the point in which these traces intersect will belong to the inter- 
section of the two planes, and will, therefore, be the spot where 
the visual ray meets the picture. It is for the draughtsman to 
choose, amongst the infinite number of planes which can be 
drawn through the eye and the point to be placed in perspective, 
the two planes, the traces of which on the picture he can most 
easily determine. By taking them perpendicular to the planes 
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of projection, each to each, the method of construction given 
above is fallen into. It may often be advantageous to sup- 
pose one of the planes perpendicular to the picture itself ; in 
which case, a3 is readily seen, its trace will pass through the feet 
of the perpendiculars let fall from the eye and from the given 
point upon the picture. Generally, if two parallel hues be con- 
ceived to be drawn through the point and through the eye, the 
intersection of the picture and the plane containing them will 
pass through the points in which these parallels meet the picture 
itself. 

These various observations are sufficient to enable persons 
conversant with the methods of descriptive geometry, to abridge, 
in a great number of cases, and to simplify very much, the ne- 
cessary operations in the practice of linear perspective. 

Suppose, now, the picture to be no longer a plane, but a 
given curved surface; the considerations above discussed will 
generally lead, for each case, to the most advantageous construc- 
tion. For, amongst all planes passing through the eye and the 
point of which the projection is required, and, consequently, con- 
taining the visual ray, that plane can alway% be selected which, 
according to the nature of the surface proposed for the picture, 
gives by its intersection with this picture, the easiest curve to 
construct, either on the plane itself, or in one of its projections. 
It will then be easy to find the intersection of this curve with 
the visual ray, which will determine the point where the ray 
meets the picture. 

If, for example, the picture were a spherical surface, the plane 
drawn through the eye and the point to be placed in perspective 
should be made to pass through the centre of the sphere also ; 
then the intersection would always be a great circle, the intersec- 
tion of which with the visual ray would be easily found on the 
plane itself. 

If the picture were a conical surface, the plane containing the 
visual ray should be made to pass through the vertex of the cone ; 
the intersection of this plane with the picture would be a straight 
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line, the projections of which would be found without difficulty, 
and also their intersections with the projections of the visual ray. 

Panoramas are perspectives drawn on vertical cylindrical sur- 
faces, whose bases are circular, the point of view being taken on 
the axis of the cylinder. To place any point in perspective on 
the surface of a vertical cylinder, conceive a vertical plane, drawn 
through the eye and the proposed point, cutting the surface in a 
vertical line to be determined by the intersection of the horizon- 
tal trace of the plane with the circumference of the circular base 
of the cylinder. Construct the vertical projection of this line, 
and its intersection with the vertical projection of the visual ray 
will determine the height, above the base of the cylinder, at which 
the visual ray meets its surface ; and it will now be easy to con- 
struct the perspective of the proposed point, either on the surface 
of the cylinder itself, or on its development. 

97. The means of resolving all the questions that can occur 
in perspective having now been given, a few further remarks only 
will be added. 

Having a picture which presents the perspective of an object, 
taken in a given point of view, the trace can be deduced of a per- 
spective, on a different picture, of the same object taken from the 
same point of view. For, the eye and the first picture being de- 
termined in position, the direction of the visual rays drawn from 
the eye to each point of the object represented is fixed, and, con- 
sequently, the points can thence be found, in which they meet 
the surface of the other picture, the position of which is given. 

If, however, the point of view were changed, the case would 
be completely altered, there being, then, nothing to determine 
tie direction of the visual rays, and a single perspective not 
being sufficient to define the object represented. A perspective 
is a sort of projection differing from the orthogonal projection in 
ootnmon use, ouly in having its points projected by lines directed 
to the point of view whence the perspective is taken, instead of 
lines perpendicular to the plane of projection : now we know that 
an object is not completely determined without the assistance of 
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two projections ; in like manner it can be completely determined 
only by the aid of two perspectives, for each of which the posi- 
tion of the point of view is known. 

The investigation of the geometrical part of the Theory of 
Shadows will terminate here. The methods explained embrace 
nearly everything respecting the representation of objects, which, 
in practice, is susceptible of rigorous imitation. Thus, various 
objects being proposed and determined by their projections, if 
they are supposed to be illumined in a known manner, construct 
first the outlines of the bright and dark portions on the surfaoe 
of each of them, and those of the shadows cast by them, one on 
another ; then trace on a picture of given form the perspectives, 
taken from a given point, of these same objects, as well as of the 
outlines of their shadows : it will only remain, for their complete 
representation, to give to the different parts of their images the 
tints with which, in reality, they present themselves to our* 
notice. 

ON THE DETERMINATION OF TINTS FOR THE CORRECT REPRE- 
SENTATION OF OBJECTS, AND ON AERIAL PERSPECTIVE. 

98. The part of the theory of shadows and of perspective now 
to be discussed is extremely complicated, and must be studied with 
great care ; it requires some knowledge of physics, and especially 
the observation of a great number of facts. 

Unfortunately, artists, who are compelled to be constantly re- 
flecting on this subject, seldom publish the results of their medi- 
tations. Perhaps very many curious discoveries and important 
observations remain unknown and lost for the purpose of general 
instruction, because the artists who have made them have either 
been unable to render an exact account of them, or have neg- 
lected to do so. The following remarks are far from being pre- 
sented as a complete exposition of the subject; they are but 
ideas thrown in advance, and intended to open a career almost 
novel, in the hope that these essays may give rise to more pro- 
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found researches, and thus become the foundation of some ulterior 
progress in the science. 

The tint which an illumined object offers to our view, depends 
primarily upon the pecidiar intensity of the light received from 
the- luminous body, and returned to our eye, and upon the man- 
ner in which its distribution over the surface of the object, and 
the reflection which causes it to come to us, takes place ; secondly, 
upon the modifications that the light undergoes from the effect 
of the medium or of the atmosphere that it passes through, and 
of the other circumstances to which it is submitted. In this 
order the following considerations will be arranged. 

To begin by investigating the intensity of the light coming 
from luminous bodies to an illuminated object, suppose, for 
greater simplicity, the luminous bodies to be but one, and consi- 
der this as reduced to a single point. Since it is known that the 
intensity of the light emitted from a luminous point decreases in 
the inverse ratio of the square of the distance, it is evident that 
the further from the luminous point the illumined object lies, the 
less will it be illumined. This observation is not of any great 
importance in the art of design, because the objects are constantly 
supposed to be illumined by the sun. In this case, from the im- 
mense distance of the luminous body in proportion to the dimen- 
sions of the illumined objects, and to their distances apart, it can 
be regarded as the same for them all, and, consequently, to make 
no difference in the intensity of the light thrown on the various 
points of the objects under consideration ; but to represent a 
nocturnal scene, illumined by a lamp or a fire, regard must be 
paid to the distances of the illumined objects from the luminous 
body, and greater brightness must be given to those that are to 
be made to appear nearer to the point whence the light proceeds. 

The preceding remark relates only to the illumined portions ; 
with respect to the portions in shade, when there is supposed to 
be but one luminous point, and everything that can reflect the 
light to be removed, they have all an equal intensity — they are all 
absolutely black. This assertion may perhaps appear extraordi- 
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nary, since we are not accustomed to see bodies illumined in this 
manner ; the sun is the principal source of the light in the day ; 
but the other bodies reflect it, and return it to us, so as to throw 
light where the direct rays of the sun do not arrive, and we never 
have the opportunity of observing a complete shadow ; an idea 
of it can be formed only from experiments in a dark chamber, 
and particularly in that of the solar microscope. When a pencil 
of solar rays is introduced into the dark chamber, and made to 
fall on a convex lens, its rays converge to a focus, then cross, and 
become divergent, forming a cone of light, which is thrown, as a 
very bright circle, on the opposite wall of the chamber. If a 
perfectly white tablet be placed to receive this luminous circle, 
and an object be put in front of it which intercepts a portion of 
the rays, the shadow will appear of the most intense blackness, 
and will be bounded by a very precise and strongly marked out- 
line. In this case, the light, in fact, proceeds from a single 
point, viz., the focus of the lens through which the luminous rays 
pass, and there is not sufficient reflected light to diminish sensi- 
bly the obscurity of the dark chamber in the parts unvisited by 
any direct rays. 

99. The light returned by the illumined object to the eye of the 
observer is now to be considered. If it had to traverse a perfect 
vacuum, two objects of the same brightness would appear to the 
eye equally bright, whatever might be their distance from the 
observer. To render this clear conceive two equal circles, equally 
illumined, and situated on planes equally inclined to the rays 
drawn from their centers to the eye : the intensity of the light 
remitted by each of them to the eye will decrease in the inverse 
ratio of the squares of their distances from it; but the size of 
the pictures of these circles upon the retina of the eye will also 
decrease in the inverse ratio of the squares of the same distances. 
Thus, while on the one hand the light transmitted by every point 
of the more distant circle is less intense, on the other hand, it is 
more crowded together and condensed to form a more compact 
image ; these two contrary effects, varying according to the same 
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ratio, counteract each other in producing the sensation of vision, 
and hence it follows that the two circles, placed at unequal dis- 
tances, ought notwithstanding to appear equally bright. 

However it is not so in nature, because the atmosphere which 
the light traverses is not completely transparent. But, before 
seeking to appreciate the effect of this imperfect transparency 
upon the luminous rays, it will be proper to examine the dis- 
position of the light at the illumined surface, both with re- 
gard to its distribution there, and with regard to its remission to 
the eye. 

The surfaces may be divided into two classes, according to 
the manner in which they receive and remit the light ; viz., po- 
lished surfaces and dull surfaces. 

No surfaces perfectly polished are to be met with, but those 
which form mirrors may be considered as approximating to this 
state. It is known that the rays of light which fall upon a po- 
lished surface are reflected so as to make the angle of reflection 
equal to the angle of incidence. If the light emanates from a 
single point, each point of the polished surface receives and re- 
flects but a single ray, and of these rays one only arrives at the 
eye, while the others pass on one side of it : the eye, then, per- 
ceives only the point of the surface which remits this ray, the 
remainder is completely invisible to it, and the visible point ap- 
pears the brighter in consequence. The surface, the position of 
the eye, and that of the luminous point being known, the deter- 
mination of the brilliant point is a problem of descriptive geo- 
metry, the solution of which is more or less complicated, accord- 
ing to the nature of the given surface : it is required, in fact, to 
find a point on this surface, such that, drawing from it straight 
lines to the eye and to the luminous point, these lines shall be in 
a plane perpendicular to the tangent plane, and make equal an- 
gles with it. It is easy to see, that, supposing the polished sur- 
face of sufficient extent, it must, generally, have a brilliant point, 
and a brilliant point only as long as the light emanates from a 
single point. • If it comes from a body of finite dimensions, se- 
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veral points of the polished surface remit to the eye rays which 
collectively present to it the image, more or less distorted, of the 
luminous bodv ; the remainder of the surface has a blackness the 
more intense the higher the polish of this surface. When, then, 
a polished body is to be represented, after having determined the 
position of the brilliant point, this point must be painted a very 
bright white, and the remainder of the body must be kept in shade. 

Dull surfaces, which form the second class, a much larger 
class than the first, differ from polished surfaces in remitting rays 
to the eye from all their points at which rays arrive from the lu- 
minous body, unless an interposed body obstruct them. 

It is easy enough to form a precise idea of the quantity of 
light that each part of any surface whatever receives from a lu- 
minous point. Abstracting the obliquity at which the surface 
presents each of its parts to the light, the intensity of the light 
which reaches it is inversely as the square of its distance from the 
luminous point. Moreover, if this point be supposed the center 
of a sphere, the quantity of rays received by an element of the 
illumined surface will be measured by the portion of the surface 
of the sphere comprised within the cone, the vertex of which is 
the luminous point, and its base the element of the given surface. 
The more oblique this element be to the rays received by it, the 
more contracted will be the cone, and the less the portion of the 
surface of the sphere comprised within it. Hence it appears 
that the more obliquely the illumined surface presents itself to 
the luminous rays, the less light it receives. These results are 
expressed in mathematical terms by saying, that, for each point of 
the surface, the intensity of the light is directly proportional to 
the sine of the angle made by the incident ray with the tangent 
plane at this point, and inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance from the luminous point. 

It is more difficult to appreciate satisfactorily how the light 
is reflected by dull bodies, and what amount each part of their 
surface transmits to the eye. This investigation depends upon 
the texture of the face of the bodies, and our physical knowledge 
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is, in this respect, too scanty to furnish us with the necessary 
data. The following remarks will be, therefore, based upon cer- 
tain hypotheses, the results will only be probable, and are put 
forth only until they can be replaced by others based upon a 
more certain theory. 

Let it be allowed, then, that each of the molecules belonging 
to a dull surface acts after the manner of a luminous point in 
reflecting throughout the whole of free space the light received 
by it and not absorbed. It is perceived that these molecules 
must present an infinite number of faces, which are only made 
sensible to us by the dull appearance of the body, and which do 
not prevent its surface from appearing uniform and continuous. 
On this hypothesis each molecule, situated on the surface of the 
body, remits to the eye a ray of light. Considering an element 
of the surface, it has been seen that the distance of this element 
from the observer influences the magnitude of the image presented 
to his eye, but not its brightness, if the effect upon the light of 
the defective transparency of the atmosphere be disregarded. The 
whole of the rays reflected to the eye by all the points belonging 
to this element form a cone of which the element is the base, 
and the eye the vertex ; and the number of rays comprised in 
this cone is proportional to the extent of the element of the sur- 
face. If a sphere be conceived, having the eye for its center, 
and a radius equal to the distance between the eye and the base 
of the cone, the portion of the surface of this sphere comprised 
within the cone, will be the measure of the angular space in 
which the rays are contained. The intensity of the light arriving 
at the eye may, therefore, be estimated by the ratio of the extent 
of the element under consideration, to that of this portion of the 
spherical surface. The extent of the element remaining the 
same, that of the corresponding portion of the spherical surface 
will be the smaller, the more acute the angle made by the ele- 
ment with the visual rays ; so that, the intensity of the light re- 
flected by the dull surface will be less the more nearly perpendi- 
cular the surface be to the rays remitted to the eye ; and this is 
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expressed in mathematical terms by saying, that, for each ele- 
ment of the surface , this intensity is inversely proportional to the 
sine of the angle made with the tangent plane by the visual ray. 

This result must not be interpreted too strictly when the 
angle spoken off is very small ; in this case, the protuberances of 
the dull surface, partly covering one another, deprive us of a por- 
tion of the light that would otherwise reach us. Thus, in look- 
ing at a plane dull surface under a very acute angle, it does not 
appear of an intense brightness, as indicated by the proposed 
analytical expression : this expression then fails, from not taking 
account of the little asperities with which the surface is covered, 
and of the ratios of their dimensions to the distances between 
them. 

The following application of the above result is remarkable. 

The moon may be regarded as a dull body illumined by the 
sun, whose rays it remits to us. If this satellite were enveloped 
with an atmosphere, the rays remitted- to us from the extremities 
of its disk would have to traverse a greater breadth of this at- 
mosphere, and would no doubt arrive here more feeble than those 
coming from the center. But astronomical observations show 
that the moon has no sensible atmosphere ; and, in consequence 
of its spherical form, a greater extent of surface would be seen 
near its extremities under the same visual angle ; more reflected 
rays ought then to reach us from these parts, and the extremities 
ought consequently to appear brighter ; and, in fact, the bright- 
ness of the moon is observed to be more intense round the edge 
of its disk than in its center. 

Nature presents to our view a great number of bodies, thb 
surfaces of which are intermediate to the two extreme classes 
considered above, and participate to a certain extent, as expe- 
rience shows, in the properties of both polished and dull sur- 
faces. With regard to these bodies, the molecules appertaining 
to their exterior envelope may be supposed to be small spheres, 
nearly polished, reflecting the light in part, after the manner of 
polished bodies, and more or less embedded in the body itself. 
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as its polish is more or less perfect. If they were isolated, each 
would exhibit a brilliant point ; but as a part only of their out- 
line is visible, all of them cannot present a point of this kind : 
this property is possessed by those alone, for which the brilliant 
point falls upon their anterior and visible segment, which blends 
to our view with the general surface of the body. Hence it may 
be concluded that the point on the surface of the body, which 
would be the brilliant point in the case of a polished surface, 
will be, in some sort, the center of the part of the surface con- 
taining the polished molecules capable of exhibiting to us bril- 
liant points ; and it is perceived that this luminous portion will 
be less contracted the less smooth the body be; or, in other 
words, it may be said that, for imperfectly polished bodies, the 
brilliant point expands and spreads with a diminished lustre over 
a larger space, as the polish is less perfect. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the surface of the proposed body, the molecules only 
remit the light after the manner of completely dull surfaces, and 
the previous remarks upon this case again apply. 

Up to this point the following circumstances only with regard 
to the light have been considered, the intensity with which it 
arrives at the body, is distributed there, and remitted on its pas- 
sage to the eye of the spectator ; no account has been taken of 
the charges produced by the media which it traverses, or by the 
other influences to which it may be subjected : the modifications 
due to these causes have still to be studied. 

100. The air traversed by the light not being perfectly trans- 
parent, its molecules arrest some of the rays of light and reflect 
them, as opaque bodies do. The effect of this is imperceptible with 
near objects, but upon distant objects it is striking; it extends over 
the illumined parts as well as the parts in shade ; it diminishes 
the intensity of the brightness of the former, and of the shade of 
the latter, and modifies the colour of the objects. 

The light reflected by the molecules of the air has a determi- 
nate colour, the atmosphere, like every other body in nature, 
having its peculiar colour ; it is this which forms the blue of that 
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which is called the sky. If the atmosphere had no existence, or 
did not remit light, the sky would appear of an absolute blackness, 
upon which the stars would form brilliant points. The blue of 
the sky is the more vivid the less the humidity in the atmosphere ; 
and it is for this reason that the sky of southern climes is alway# 
of a darker azure than that of the north. 

When, theu, a pencil of light traverses the air to a sufficient 
extent, it loses on the way a portion of the rays of which it is 
formed, and, consequently, of its intensity. 

This observation is not so important in considering the ray 
of light in its progress from the luminous body to the illumined 
object, as in following it on its return, as the visual ray, from the 
illumined object to the eye. In fact, as regards every object il- 
lumined by the sun at the same instant, the light traverses a 
layer of atmosphere of sensibly equal thickness to reach each of 
these, and the loss that it suffers in its progress diminishes equally 
the brightness of them all. There are, however, circumstances 
in which it is essential to consider this loss ; and, to represent in 
a picture the effect of the rising sun, a painter observes that the 
light, traversing horizontally a great breadth of atmosphere be- 
fore arriving at the objects coloured by it, has less power and 
brightness than in the middle of the day. 

But it is especially in the passage of the light from the illu- 
mined object to the eye, that it is essential to examine how the 
light is affected by the mass of interposed air. Not only is a 
part of the rays reflected by the object, interrupted, but the in- 
termediate molecules of air receive also direct rays of light, and 
reflect them with their proper colour in the same direction with 
those remitted to the eye by the illumined object. The sensation 
to be produced upon the eye by this object is, therefore, affected 
in two ways ; first, by having a portion of the rays, going to pro- 
duce it, arrested ; and, secondly, by the mixture with these of 
foreign rays of a bluish colour. This effect is the more decided, 
the more considerable the interposed mass of air ; and it may be 
admitted as a principle that, as the distance of the illumined 
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objects from the eye increases, their brightness diminishes, and 
their peculiar colour partakes more of the blue colour of the at- 
mosphere. 

Upon objects in the shade an analogous effect takes place. 
If there were only a single luminous point and no atmosphere, 
the shade would be absolutely black ; but the surrounding objects, 
and particularly the air itself, illumine to a certain extent the 
parts of the bodies which receive no direct light, and it is thus 
that their forms become perceptible. Moreover, the rays re- 
mitted by them to us are also in part arrested by the molecules 
of the intermediate air ; and these molecules receive and reflect 
to the eye other rays, which, coming to the eye from the direction 
in which the shade is situated w r ith respect to the spectator, di- 
minish the intensity of this shade by mingling with it a bluish 
tint ; it may, therefore, be also admitted that, the more distant 
the unillumined objects, the more the shade diminishes in inten- 
sity by approximating to the tint of the atmosphere. 

Conceive two rows of similar objects, extending to a consi- 
derable distance ; the one composed of illumined objects, and the 
other of objects in shade. The brightness of the objects which 
compose the first will go on decreasing as they are further re- 
moved ; if they are supposed to be white, the white will diminish 
in brilliancy, and will, moreover, change in colour, by insensible 
degrees from one object to the next, but in a marked manner on 
the whole length of the row, and will pass into a bluish tint. At 
the same time the shade of the objects which compose the second 
row will diminish in intensity ; they will brighten up, not by ap- 
proximating to a white colour, but to a blue. If the two rows 
of objects under consideration were produced to an extreme dis- 
tance, it would at length happen that the white of those which 
are illumined, and the black of those which are in shade, decreas- 
ing continually by approximating to blue, will be lost by blending 
with the colour of the atmosphere. This is observed in viewing 
high mountains at a distance of twenty-five or thirty leagues ; 
their tops crowned with snow and of a dazzling brilliancy, their 
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grand shadows, so decided, when viewed from a short distance, 
and on a fine day, are almost wholly lost, and melt away in the 
azure of the sky. 

Thus to produce in a picture the sensation of the different 
distances of two objects, the more distant is to be painted of less 
vivid colours, by abating the lights and diminishing the intensity 
of the shadows ; and when the objects to be represented are very 
distant, the colours must take a general bluish tint. 

This principle is well known, and is often exaggerated by an 
abuse of it which it will be useful to note. As stated above, it 
is only when the differences between the distances of different 
objects from the eye are considerable, that there results a per- 
ceptible difference in the effects produced by the interposed masses 
of air upon the light remitted to us by the objects. In looking, 
for example, at an architectural facade, a portion of which forms a 
fore-building, projecting about a yard, the layer of air a yard 
thick, which the rays coming from the further part of the facade 
have to traverse, more than the others, to reach the eye, will take 
away none of their intensity, or at least will take away too little 
for the diminution to be appreciable to our senses. Supposing, 
then, the fore-building and the back portion of the front to be 
parallel and similarly illumined, it is wrong to make a difference 
in the tints given them, as is the custom of very many draughts- 
men : they would appear to us equally illumined, and should be 
represented with the same brightness. 

We perfectly distinguish, however, in the reality, that one 
part projects before the other ; it is not necessary for this purpose 
that the fore-building should cast a shadow on the further part ; 
and even when the direction of the ray of light from the sun, and 
the position of the eve, are such that no shadow is apparent, we 
judge without difficulty which is the nearest plane, and which the 
most distant. It is essential to discover the circumstances which 
lead us to this judgment, in order to imitate them if possible, so 
that the picture may inform the eye of the relative positions of 
the planes in the same manner as the reality. 
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Let 11s still suppose before us an architectural facade, of a per- 
fectly uniform tone of colour, and of which one part projects be- 
fore the other. If any obstacle, as a plank, be placed so as to 
cover the view of the edge by which the fore-building is bounded, 
it will become impossible to tell which of the two parts is the 
nearest to the eye; but if the obstacle be removed, we can judge 
in an instant. This simple experiment teaches us then that it is 
the manner in which the light acts upon the bounding edge of 
the fore-building which apprizes the eye of the existence of a 
projection. If this edge were a mathematical straight line, the 
action of the light upon it would be perfectly inappreciable, and 
there would still be no means of distinguishing which was the 
projecting part. But this edge is never sharp, never a mathema- 
tical straight line : the materials of which it is constructed are 
not absolutely free from porosity, the tools used in shaping them 
are not perfect ; an infiuite amount of precaution is not taken in 
cutting them, and on coming from the hands of the workman, 
their edge was far from being strictly perfect. Since then, every- 
thing striking, or merely rubbing, against it, has blunted it more ; 
and really, instead of being a sharp edge, it is nothing but a 
rounded surface that can be considered as a portion of a vertical 
circular cylinder of a very small radius : it is by the manner in 
which the light acts upon this cylindrical surface, and is thence 
remitted to the eye, that the existence of the projection is indicated. 

It has been already shown that each part of a curved surface 
receives more light the more directly the luminous rays fall upon 
it, and that the light: remitted by it to the eye has more intensity 
the more obliquely the surface presents itself to our view. Ac- 
cording to these principles, a portion of the small cylindrical sur- 
face representing the edge on the side which faces the light, must 
be made of a brightness more vivid, and a portion of the other 
edge of a brightness less than that of the facade of the building, 
the whole depending, for its precise determination, upon the 
position of the eye, and the direction of the rays of light. 

Thus to produce the sensation, in the proposed example, that 
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a part of the facade projects, there must be placed upon the edges, 
on the side of the shade, a line a little less bright, and on those 
on the side of the light, a line more illumined, which is called the 
reflection ; for the rest, the tint of the two parallel planes com- 
posing the facade must be the same. 

Some explanation still require to be added which belong to 
other considerations. 

Our organs are endowed with certain properties which alter 
the sensations that they convey to us. The organ of vision, for 
instance, prolongs the sensation beyond the instant at which it is 
excited, as is shown by a well-known experiment ; when a piece 
of glowing coal placed at the end of a stick is moved with rapidity, 
the appearance is produced, not of the coal moving successively 
from point to point, but of a continuous band of fire. 

This organ also possesses the property of extending and mag- 
nifying objects more the more highly they are illumined ; take the 
following striking example : some days after the new moon, and 
when she approaches her first quarter, a little after sunset she is 
still visible above the horizon ; about a quarter only of her disk 
is illumined, but the remainder receives by reflexion some light 
from the earth, and is consequently visible ; now, the illumined 
part appears to have a much larger diameter than the part in shade, 
and there seems to be a considerable jump from the curvature of 
the one to that of the otheri At the time of her last quarter the 
same illusion is repeated before sunrise ; but the part in shade 
during the first quarter is then the illumined part, and appears in 
its turn larger than the other, which has become dark. Many 
experiments confirm this faculty of the organ of vision to 
increase the dimensions of white and illumined objects at the 
expense of those which are dark; the following is one of the 
most simple ; place side by side several parallel bands, of perfectly 
equal breadth, and alternately black and white, and, looking at 
them from a point at a little distance, the white bands will ap- 
pear much broader than the black. 

A third property belonging to the eye in common with our 
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other organs consists in this, that in geueral strong sensations 
weaken momentarily the perception of sensations less powerful. 
It is thus that the gunner who comes from hearing the dis- 
charge of a battery is insensible to the impression of a moderate 
noise. It will even happen that a vivid sensation experienced by 
one organ will alter altogether a sensation afterwards received by 
a less sensitive organ.- Before tasting a liquor, wc perceive its 
perfume ; but, as soon as we have drank some drops, our smell 
becomes insensible to it ; the strong sensation experienced by the 
palate blunts entirely the sensibility of the smell. This effect of 
vivid sensations is very remarkable upon the organ of vision ; 
brilliant objects render us insensible to those which have a less 
amount of light ; upon passing from broad day into a place but 
dimly lighted, nothing can at the first moment be distinguished, 
the persons nearest to us can with difficulty be recognized ; but 
little by little the vision becomes accustomed to this feeble light, 
and, after some time, one can even read small print. It is true 
that at the moment of passing from the light to the comparative 
darkness, the pupil of the eye becomes dilated and permits a 
greater number of rays to enter ; but this dilatation of the pupil 
takes place instantaneously, and is not the cause of the effect above 
recited ; this arises from the eye parting but slowly with the im- 
pression left upon it by the brightness of the broad daylight. 

In applying these remarks to the determination of the re- 
flection that ought to be given to an illumined edge, it will be 
perceived that this reflection would appear to the eye a little 
broader than it is in fact, and that the contiguous parts would 
appear a little darker. In order to reproduce in the picture 
these appearances, essential to the accuracy of the representation, 
a greater breadth must be given to the reflection, and, parallel to 
it, for a little distance on both sides, must be placed a more 
sombre tint. If we had at our disposal colours as vivid as those 
of nature, if we could paint the reflection of a white as brilliant, 
as the reality, it would be vain to give it greater breadth, and to 
enhance it, in some sort, by the contrast of more sombre tints 
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placed alongside : the faithful copy of nature would reproduce on 
our organs the effect produced by the object itself ; but we are 
obliged to compensate by a species of exaggeration, easily em- 
ployed, for the imperfection of our means of imitation. 

ON THE CHANGES UNDERGONE BY COLOURS IN CERTAIN 
CIRCUMSTANCES.. 

101. After having treated of the modifications experienced by 
light in its absolute intensity, and of the colours of which it excites 
the sensation, it remains to examine what changes are produced 
in the colours themselves by the action of different modifying 
causes. This research belongs to the branch of optics which 
comprises the study of coloured light ; it is much too vast to be 
here embraced in its entirety, and we shall confine ourselves to a 
few observations which we believe to be susceptible of frequent 
application. 

One of the principal causes of the variations of the colours 
consists in the nature of the luminous body; thus the corn- 
flower of the fields, which is of a beautiful blue during the day, 
appears violet by candle-light ; by the same light, the green of 
leaves and plants becomes much more sombre, and yellow ap- 
proaches very nearly to a white tinged with pink : this is the 
reason why persons of not very fair complexions appear to more 
advantage by this light. 

But the changes observed in colours do not proceed only 
from the nature of the light, either direct or reflected, with which 
they are illumined ; they frequently arise, in part, from an im- 
perfect appreciation that we form of colours when our judgment 
is, so to speak, biassed by particular circumstances : witness the 
following examples. 

In the morning before sunrise, and when the sky is of a 
beautiful azure, if on a table before an open window a sheet of 
white paper and a candle be placed, the paper will be illumined 
at the same time by the flame of the candle, and by the light 
spread through the atmosphere, and remitted by the air to us. 
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In these circumstances, placing a body to intercept a portion of 
the light thrown by the candle on the paper, the shadow cast 
upou the paper will be illumined only by the atmosphere ; it 
will appear of a beautiful blue, as it should, because the light 
reflected by the atmosphere is blue; but, if the candle be 
extinguished, the whole of the paper will be illumined only by 
this same blue light, and yet we shall not hesitate to pronounce 
it white ; and if a sheet of paper of a blue tint be placed by its 
side, it will appear to be white like the former. 

Suppose again that we are in an apartment, the windows of 
which are completely exposed to the sun, and that they are 
closed by red curtains, the room will then be illumined entirely 
by red light ; at the end of some moments the eye familiarised 
with the red tint spread over all the objects, will recognise as 
white those which are of this colour, and will regard also as 
white those which are of the red colour of the curtains. But 
this is not all : if, in the curtain an opening be made of about 
an eighth of an inch in diameter, and a piece of white paper be 
held at a little distance to receive the pencil of rays from the 
sun which passes through the opening, these rays will paint upon 
the paper a green spot ; and if the curtains were green the spot 
would be red. 

The reason why the spot is green in the first case and red 
in the second cannot be here explained, because this phenomenon 
depends upon the theory of the composition of light ; but we 
proceed to attempt an explanation of how it happens that, the 
apartment being illumined by the red light, a white object which 
receives this light appears still white, a red object appears equally 
white, and why the white light of the solar rays, which expe- 
riences no alteration, since it passes through the hole in the 
curtain, and is received upou white paper, yet appears of a totally 
different colour. 

It will be necessary to precede what we have to say upon 
this subject by some reflections upon the office generally per- 
formed by the white light in the operation of vision. 
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When looking at a body, no matter of what colour, each 
molecule of its visible surface remits to the eye white rays, 
together with those which are impressed w’ith the colour peculiar 
to the body. 

The more rays of this kind there are remitted, the more 
highly illumined the object appears, or the more vivid and clear 
its colour. Look at cinnabar, a substance composed of sulphur 
and mercury, from which is obtained the brilliant red employed 
in painting upon glass ; in the mass cinnabar is of a red brown, 
dull enough, and like that of a thoroughly burnt brick ; but, as 
it is broken up, it loses this obscure and deep colour; when 
divided it acquires more surface, and remits white light from a 
greater number of points ; at length, when reduced to an im- 
palpable powder, it presents a very brilliant red, and becomes 
vermilion. Each molecule of the cinnabar remits then to the 
eye more or less white light, and it is when they can reflect it in 
the greatest quantity, that this substance takes a colour the most 
brilliant. 

Again, examining a hat, each hair of which the felt is com- 
posed is a small cylinder, which, seen through a microscope, 
presents a white edge, like that which is seen on a stick of sealing- 
wax, when viewed in a strong light : this edge, then, remits to 
the eye white light. What has just been found to be the case 
in these two examples is true of every body in nature ; it is this 
white light, reflected from every visible point, which essentially 
determines the degree of brightness belonging to each portion of 
the object considered, because these white rays are the most 
perfect and the most vivid of those remitted to us by each par- 
ticle ; it is these, consequently, which enable us best to recognise 
the form, to appreciate the inclination of each element, and the 
curvature at each point of the surface. We are accustomed to 
this great abundance of white light, and to the services rendered 
by it to vision ; and it is by comparison with it that coloured 
light is usually judged. 

This being premised, if the objects are illumined only with 
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light previously coloured, if, as supposed above, red curtains or 
windows give this colour to all the light that the sun throws 
into the apartment, the forms of bodies in the room will no 
longer be judged of by means of white light, since the white rays 
which each point would have reflected, if the light had remained 
unaltered, have become red. These rays, however, are still the 
most perfect and the most vivid that arrive at the eye, and, 
although the eye is affected by them in a different manner, it 
still judges by their assistance, as it would have judged by the 
aid of the white rays : it is, therefore, naturally led to regard 
them as white, and it is by comparing them with these that it 
appreciates the colours of other rays. It is seen from this that, 
if there be in the apartment a body of the same red colour as the 
light with which the room is illumiued, this object, remitting 
rays of the same nature as those that we esteem white, appears 
to us equally white. This experiment may easily be verified by 
placing a red glass before the eyes, and viewing through it white 
and red objects ; both will appear of the former colour. 

The same cause which makes us consider as white, rays which 
are not so in fact, prevents us from admitting as such, those 
which really are so, and this is the reason why the natural light 
of the sun, which passes through the little opening in the red 
curtain, throws on the white paper a colour which appears to us 
very perceptibly different from white. 

The preceding observations made upon a particular example, 
are of such a nature as to be easily generalised and extended 
to all cases of bodies illumined by light of a different character 
from that habitually received from the sun. It is perceived how 
essential it may be sometimes to have regard to them, especially 
when painting an object which receives only reflected light, or 
light modified by the transparent media traversed by it. Nearly 
always, light which arrives only by reflexion is imprinted with 
the colour of the bodies reflecting it ; this modification influences 
the appearances presented by the colours of the objects illumined 
by it, and the judgment formed with respect to them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ISOMETRIC PROJECTION. 

(PL XII. to XIV.) 

102. Although, generally, two projections are necessary for 
the complete delineation of any object, it has already been ex- 
plained that a perfect idea of the object may be given by a single 
projection with the assistance of the traces of the shadows 
thrown by the bodies upon the plane of projection, when the 
manner in which they are supposed to be illumined is given. 
This method, however, would require great accuracy in the con- 
struction of the shadows, and would frequently present great 
difficulties in practice. 

By the method about to be described, the invention of the 
late Professor Farish, a single projection, the construction of 
which is remarkable for its simplicity, forms a conventional pic- 
ture, conveying at once to the eye the actual appearance of ob- 
jects, as in a perspective view, and also giving readily the dimen- 
sions of the objects represented, especially those dimensions which, 
are situated in planes parallel to three principal planes at right 
angles to each other. Now in a great many pieces of machinery, 
and in most architectural constructions, the principal parts lie in 
planes at right angles to each other ; to such objects, consequently 
the method is particularly applicable. 

The principle of isometric projection consists in selecting for 
the plane of projection a plane equally inclined to three principal 
axes at right angles to each other, called the Isometric Axes, so 
that all straight lines coincident with or parallel to these axes 
are represented upon the picture to the same scale ; and, as will 
be presently seen a variable scale may readily be constructed for 
the measurement of all distances in planes parallel to those 
which contain the isometric axes. 
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All lines parallel to the isometric axes are, consequently, 
called Isometric Lines ; the planes containing the isometric axes, 
and all planes parallel to these, are called Isometric Planes. The 
point in the object projected, which is assumed as the origin of 

the axes, is called the Regulating Point. 

\ 

Isometric Projection of a Cube. 

103. Let H B (pi. XII., fig. 41) be a perspective representa- 
tion of the cube of which the isometric projection is to be con- 
structed. Let A be assumed for the regulating point, and A B, 
A C, A D for the isometric axes j then the plane of projection 
making equal angles with A B, AC, and A D, the three lower 
edges of the cube, will also make equal angles with the other 
edges which are parallel to these, and will be perpendicular to 
A F, the diagonal of the cube. The projection of the diagonal 
A F will therefore be the point A, and the projections of all the 
edges of the cube will be equal straight lines, since they are 
equally inclined to the plane of projection. Moreover A B, A C, 
and A D being similarly situated with respect to the plane of 
projection, and the angles between them being equal, the angles 
between their projections will be equal, and therefore, each of 
them will be a third of four right angles. Suppose, now, the 
cube and plane of projection to be turned round together, till 
the diagonal plane D G, coincides with the plane of the paper 
(fig. 42), then the intersection of the plane of projection with 
the plane of the paper will be the straight line M N at right 
angles to the diagonal A F ; letting fall the perpendicular D M 
upon M N, A M is obtained for the projection both of the edge 
A D, of the cube, and of D F the diagonal of the face H E ; and 
similarly A N, equal to A M, and in the same straight line with 
it, is the projection both of the edge F G, and of the diagonal 
A G. In like manner the projections of all the other diagonals 
proceeding from the points A and F are coincident with the pro- 
jections of edges of the cube. Again the points B, C, and D (fig. 
41) being equally distant from the plane of projection, and on the 
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same side of it, the diagonals B C, C D, D B, joining these points, 
are parallel to the plane of projection, and their projections are 
consequently equal to the diagonals themselves, as also, for a 
like reason, are the projections of the diagonals E G, G H, H E. 
Moreover, the angle opposite any one of these diagonals contained 
by two projected edges of the cube being 120° the angles which 
these projected edges make with the diagonal are each equal to 30°. 
Hence is derived the following simple method of constructing the 
required isometric projection. Construct the face FEDH of the 
cube (fig. 43), and draw its diagonal H E, from E and H draw E C 
and H B making angles of 30° each with H E, and intersecting 
in F; complete the rhombus F'E' D' H', and this will be the pro- 
jection of the face FEDH; join D' F', and produce it to G', 
making F' G' equal to F' D', F' E', or F' H', and completing the 
rhombuses E' G', G' H', these will be the projections of the two 
other upper faces of the cube. The projections of the lower edges 
of the cube are coincident with the diagonals of the upper faces, 
and vice versa; the rhombuses D C, C B, B D, are, therefore the 
projections of the lower faces ; and the isometric projection of 
the cube is completely constructed. 

As it may be frequently necessary to represent lines in dif- 
ferent planes on the same portion of the picture, the different 
isometric planes may be distinguished by a difference of shading 
(fig. 44), and lines in other planes may be distinguished by repre- 
senting the shadows thrown by them upon the isometric planes. 

If the length of an edge, A D, of the cube (fig. 42) be re- 
presented by 1, D F, the diagonal of a face is represented by 
y/ 2 and A F, the diagonal of the cube, by v /3 ; and, since 
A F : F D : : AD : A M, the isometric projection, A M, of an 

edge of the cube is equal to ^ — 3 = •8164966, 

Those projections of diagonals of faces of the cube, which pro- 
ceed from the regulating point, being each equal to the projec- 
tion of an edge, are also equal to 1 v/6, while the projections of 
the remaining diagonals are each equal to ^ 2 . 
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104. Hitherto the projection is a representation of the object 
in its full dimensions, but, if it be required to represent the ob- 
ject on a reduced scale, either one or the other of the following 
methods may be adopted. The dimensions of the object may be 
considered as first reduced to a given scale, a scale of for in- 
stance, and these reduced dimensions may then be isoraetrically 
projected : in this case the drawing represents the projection of 
a model of the object made to a reduced scale of ; and the 
dimensions in the directions of the isometric axes are on a scale 
of -jL. i ^/O. The second method consists in setting off at onoe 
along the isometric axes, upon a given reduced scale, a scale of 
- 3 * 5 - for instance, the dimensions to be represented in the direc- 
tions of those axes ; in this case the drawing represents the 
isometric projection of a model of the object made to a scale of 
To- i a/G- The latter method has this advantage, that distances 
along all isometric lines can be set off at once by means of the 
ordinary plotting scales, or by the Marquois’s scales. 

If the first of the above methods is adopted a scale for the 
dimensions in the directions of the isometric axes, may readily be 
constructed as follows. Referring to fig. 43, it is seen that the 
line I) E and its isometric projection, containing an angle of 15°, 
form two sides of a triangle, the remaining side of which makes 
with D E an angle of 45°. Construct, therefore, the given scale, 
-Jg- for instance, upon the line A. B (pi. XIII., fig. 45), make the 
angles B A C and ABC equal to 1 5° and 45°, respectively, and 
drawing through the divisions upon A B, lines parallel to B C, 
the intersections of these lines with A C will form the isometric 
scale required. On the other hand, if the given scale be con- 
structed upon A C, and lines parallel to B C be drawn to inter- 
sect A B, the scale upon A B will be that of the model, of which 
the second method gives the isometrical projection. 

105. If A'B', A'C', A' D' (pi. XII., fig. 43), the three lower 
edges of the cube be produced indefinitely, we have the projec- 
tions of three axes at right angles to each other with reference, 
to which the position of any point being given, its isometric pro- 
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jection, may be determined; or conversely, from its isometric 
projection, its position in space may be estimated. Thus let the 
distances along the rectangular axes, which determine the position 
of a point, be 85, 40, and 60 ; and let AX, AY, and A Z (pi. 
XIII., fig. 46), be the isometric axes ; then setting off from a 
given scale the distances, AM = 35, AN =40, and AO = 60, 
and completing the construction in the figure, P is the projection 
of the given point. Conversely the projection P being given, the 
distances AM, AN, and A O, estimated upon the isometric 
scale, determine the position of the point P in space, with re- 
ference to the three rectangular planes of which X Y, Z X, and 
Z Y are the projections. 

One of the isometric planes, as X Y is generally considered to 
represent the horizontal plane, and then the other two, Z X and 
Z Y represent vertical planes. 

To represent straight lines, not in the isometric directions, 
the isometric projections of their extremities must be found by 
the method just given, and the lines joining them will c he 
projections of the given lines. 

To represent a curved line, the projections of a sufficient 
number of points in them must be determined, and the curve 
passing through these points will be the projection of the given 
curve. 

If any point in the same isometric plane with a point to be 
projected, be already represented in the picture, that point may 
be assumed as a new regulating point, and the required point 
be formed by taking two distances only along the two new 
isometric axes lying in the given isometric plane ; and if any 
point in the same isometric line with a point to be projected, be 
already represented, the required projection may be found by 
taking one distance only from that point along the given isome- 
tric line. 

106. To construct scales for measuring all distances and 
angles lying in the isometric planes. 

If circles be inscribed in the squares which form the faces of 
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a cube, the projections of these circles will be ellipses all of 
the same form and magnitude (pi. XIII., fig. 47). In each of 
these the projection of that diameter, which is parallel to the 
plane of projection, is the greatest, and is in fact equal to the 
diameter of the circle, and, consequently, to the edge of the cube. 
This projection is in the direction of the diagonal of the face, 
which is parallel to the plane of projection. The projection of 
the diameter at right angles to this, and which is in the direction 
of the inclined diagonal is the least. The former is therefore 
the major axis of the ellipse into which the circle is projected, 
and the latter is its minor axis. 

The diameters of the ellipse, which are the projections of 
diameters of the circle, parallel to the edges of the cube, and 
are therefore parallel to the isometric axes, are called isometric 
diameters. 

Now, if the extremities of the diameters of the inscribed 
circle, which lie in the directions of the diagonals of the face, be 
joined, anew square will be formed having its sides parallel to the 
sides of the face ; their projections, therefore, will also be parallel 
to the projections of the sides of the face ; and hence the ellipse 
may be easily constructed. Drawing, in fact, the diagonals F' D' 
and H' E'., and setting off O M and 0 M', each equal to half the 
edge of the cube, M 0 M' is the major axis ; and drawing M N 
and M' N' parallel to E' D' and H' F', and consequently, inclined 
to M M' at angles of 30° ; N O N' is the minor axis of the ellipse. 
If it be required to make a scale for an isometric projection 
already constructed, the length of the edge of the cube must 
first be found by drawing E' D inclined to H' E' at an angle of 
45°. 

Now to form the desired scale, we have only to describe a 
series of these ellipses, making the intervals between the ellipses 
in the isometric directions from the centre equal to the units on 
the isometric scale, or the intervals in the direction of the major 
axis equal to the units of the natural scale, or scale of the model 
of which the picture is the projection ; the intersections of these 
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ellipses with any other line drawn through the center will, then, 
be at intervals, which are the units on that line, and will there- 
fore form the scale for that line, and all lines having the same 
position with respect to the isometric lines. If three such ellip- 
tic scales be formed (pi. XI Y., fig. 48), one for each principal 
isometric plane, having its isometric diameters parallel to the 
isometric axes in this plane, the scale for any line in this plane, 
or any plane parallel to it, will be found by drawing a diameter 
parallel to the line through the corresponding elliptic scale. 

To graduate the elliptical scale so as to form a protractor, 
for measuring or setting off angles upon the corresponding 
isometric planes, the circle described upon the major axis of the 
ellipse must first be graduated, and the projections of these 
graduations must then be found upon the circumference of the 
ellipse. Thus, let MM' (pi. XIII., fig. 49) be the axis major of 
the. ellipse, which represents the isometric projection of the circle 
of which M M' is the diameter. Let this circle be described, 
and graduated at the points a, b, c, &c. ; then since the diameter 
M M' is parallel to the plane of projection, the projections of the 
points a, b, c, &c., will be in planes perpendicular to M M' and 
passing through a , b, c, &c. ; and consequently will be the in- 
tersections, a',b\ c', &c., with the circumference of the ellipse of 
the perpendiculars let fall from a, b, c, &c., upon M M'. The 
three elliptical scales being graduated after this manner, the 
angles between any two lines in an isometric plane, will be the 
same as that indicated on the corresponding elliptical scale 
between two diameters parallel to those lines. 

107. It frequently happens, for instance in representing wheels 
in machinery, that the projections of circles in isometric planes 
have to be drawn ; and after what has been stated above, these 
projections may easily be constructed from given dimensions and 
positions of the circles, or the magnitudes and positions of the 
circles may be known at once from their projections. If these 
circles, as in the case of wheels, have axle3 through their centers 
at right angles to their planes, these axles being perpendicular 
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to the isometric planes, must be in the direction of the minor 
axes of the ellipses. 

Lastly, with respect to the relative numerical magnitudes 
of the principal lines in the ellipses, referring again to the 
ellipse, which is the projection of a circle inscribed in a face 
of the cube, the major axis of this ellipse is equal to an edge of 
the cube, and its isometric diameter is equal to the projection of 
this edge : the ratio of the major axis to the isometric diameter 
is therefore 1 : Again, the projections of the diameters 

lying upon the diagonals of the face, and, consequently, being to 
each other as the projections of the diagonals, the major axis of 
the ellipse has to its minor axis the ratio */2 : ^ V /G or 1 : £^3. 
Hence the minor axis, the isometric diameter, and the major axis 
have the ratios £ </§ : £ V6 : 1. 

The application of the preceding principles is illustrated by 
fig. 48, which represents the isometric projection of a stand for 
a telescope, accompanied by elliptical scales of feet and inches 
for each of the isometric planes, and graduations for measuring 
angles in these planes. 
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-l-V and REPAIRING COMMON ROADS, by H. LAW, C E. 
In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 3s. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 47, 48, 49. — CONSTRUC- 

JA TION AND ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTHOUSES, by 

ALAN STEVENSON. f’.E.. 3 yois. in 1. 

In demy l2mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price is. 

R udimentary.— 50.— law of con- 

tracts FOR WORKS AND SERVICES, by DAVID 

GIBBONS . S.P. 

In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 8s. 

R UDIMENTAR Y.— 51, 52, 53— NAYAL 

ARCHITECTURE, Principles of the Science, by J. PEAKE, 

N.A., 3 vol s. in 1 . 

In demy 12mn, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 

RUDIMENTARY AND ELEMENTARY— 53*. 

TV —PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTION concisely stated of Ships 
for Ocean or River Service, by Captain H. A. SOMMERFELDT, 

N.H.N. 

In royal 4to with Engraved Plates, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

RUDIMENTARY.— 53**— ATLAS of 15 Plates 

4 v to ditto, drawn and engraved to a Scale for Practice. — For the 
convenience of the Operative Ship Builder the Atlas may be had 
in three separate Pans. Part I., 2s 6d. Part II., 2s. 6d. Part 
III., 2s. 6d. 

In deray i 2 mo, with Wooitcuts, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

R UDIMENTARY. — 54. — MASTING, MAST- 

IA MAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS, by R. KIPPING, 

A. 

In demy 12 mo, with Woodcnts, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

R UDIMENTARY— 54*— IRON SHIP BUILD- 

4A ING, hv JOHN ORANTTIAM, N.A. and C.E. 

In demy 12«nn, witli Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 55, 56— NAVIGATION ; 

JA THE SAILORS SKA-BOOK.— How to Keep the Log and 
Work it Off— Latitude and Longitude — Great Circle Sailing— Law 
of Storms and variable Winds ; and an Explanation of Terms nsed, 
with coloured Hlustrations of Flags, 

John Weale, 69, High llolborn, London, W.C. 
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j^R. WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 

PUDIMENTARY.— 57, 58— WARMING AND 

II VENTILATION, by CHARLES TOMLINSON, 2 vols. ini. 
In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, clotli, price Is. 

PUDIMENTARY.— 59.— STEAM BOILERS, by 

AV R. ARMSTRONG, C.E. 



In demv 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 

PUDIMENTARY — 60, 61. — LAND AND 

TV ENGINEERING SURVEYING, by T. BAKER, C.E., 2 vols. 
in 1. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 

PUDIMENTARY AND ELEMENTARY.— 62. 

AV —PRINCIPLES OF RAILWAYS, for the Use of the Be- 
ginner in his Studies; with Sketches for Construction. By Sir R. 
MACDONALD STEPIIENSON. Vol. I. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 

P UDIMENTARY.— 62*.— RAILWAY WORK- 

AV jjjQ in GREAT BRITAIN, Statistic*! Details, Table of 
Capital and Dividends, Revenue Accounts, Signals, <fec., Vol. II. 

In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 3s. 

■RUDIMENTARY.— 63, 64, 65.— AGRICULTU- 

RAL BUILDINGS, the Construction of, on Motive Powers, 
and the Machinery of the Steading; and on Agricultural Field 
Engines, Machines, and Implements, by G. II. ANDREWS, 3 
vols in 1. -.John Wcale, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

PUDIMENTARY.— 66.— CLAY LANDS AND 

AV LOAMY SOILS, by .Professor JOHN DONALDSON, A. E. 
In demv 12m©. with Woodcuts, cloth, price 3*. 

PUDIMENTARY. — 67, 68. — CLOCK AND 

AV WATCH MAKING, AND ON CHURCH CLOCKS AND 
DELLS, by E. B. DENISON, M.A., 2 vols. in 1, considerably 
extended. Fourth Edition. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, clotli, price 2s. 

PUDIMENTARY.— 69, 70.— MUSIC, Practical 

Av Treatise on, by C. C. SPENCER, Mils. Dr, 2 vols, in 1. 

In demy 12mo, clotli, price Is. 

PUDIMENTARY.— 71. — PIANOFORTE, In- 

AV struction for Playing the, by C. C. SPENCER, Mus. Dr. 

In demy 12mo, with Steel Engravings and Woodcuts, cloth, pries 
6s. 6d. 

P UD1MENTARY. — 72, 73,74,75,75*. —RECENT 

AV FOSSIL SHELLS (A Manual ofthe Mollusc*), by SAMUEL 
P. WOODWARD, of the Brit. Mus. 4 vols. in 1, with Supplement. 

In demy 12mo., with Woodcuts, cloth, price *2s. 

PUDIMENTARY. — 76, 77. — DESCRIPTIVE 

AV GEOMETRY', by J. F. H EATHER. M.A. 2vols.ini. 

In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, price Is. 

P UDIMENTARY. — 77*. — ECONOMY OF 

AV FUEL, byT. S. PRIDE AUX. 



In demy 12mo, 2 vols. in 1, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 

PUDIMENTARY. — 78, 79. — STEAM AS AF- 

AV PLIED TO GENERAL PURPOSES. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

1) UDIMENTARY.— 78*.— LOCOMOTIVE EN- 

TV GINE.byG.D. DEMPSEY, C.E. 



Iii roval 4to, cloth; price 4s. 6d. 

I> UDIMENTAliY. — 70*. — ATLAS OF EN- 

TV GRAVED PLATES to DEMPSEY’S LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES. 



In demy 12m», with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 

I) UDIMENTARY. —79**.— ON PHOTOGR A- 

Lt PHY, the Composition and Properties of the Chemical Sub- 
stances used, by Dr. H. 1IAULEUK. 

In demy 12mo., with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

T) UDIMENTARY. — 80, 81. — MARINE EN- 

VV GINES AND ON THE SCREW, &c, by It. m’RRAY, C.E. 
2 vols. in 1. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 

P UDIMENTARY.— 80*, 81*.— EMBANKING 

TV LANDS PROM THE SEA, by JOHN WIGGINS, F.G.S. 
2 vols. in 1. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 

P UDIMENTARY. — 82, 82*. — POWER OF 

TV WATER, AS APPLIED TO DRIVE FLOUR MILLS, 
by JOSEPH GLYNN, F.R.S., C.E. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

P UDIMENTAR Y.-83.— BOOK-KEEPING, by 

•*V JAMES IIADDON, M.A. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcnts. price 3s. 

p UDIMENTARY. — 82**, 83*, 83 (bis) COAL 

TV GAS, on the Manufacture and Distribution of, by.SAMUEL 
HUGHES, C.E. 

In demy 12rnn. with Woodcuts, cloth, prire 3s. 

p UDIMENTARY.— 82***.— WATER WORKS 

TV poll THE SUPPLY OF CITIES AND TOWNS; Works 
which have been executed for procuring Supplies by menns of 
Drainage Areas and by Pumping from Wells, bv SAMUEL 
HUGHES, C.E. 

In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. r«l. 

PUDIMENTARY. — 83**.— CONSTRUCTION 

TV OF DOOR LOCKS. 



In demy 12mn, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 

PUDIMENTARY. — 83 (bis) — FORMS OF 

TV SHIPS AND BOATS, by W. BLAND, of Ilartlip. 

In demv 12mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

p UDIMENTARY. —84.— ARITHMETIC, with 

numerous Examples, by Prof. J. R. YOUNG. 

In demv 12mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

PUDIMENTARY —84*.— KEY to the above, 

TV by Prof. J. R. YOUNG. 

In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

PUDIMENTARY. — 85. — EQUATIONAL 

-*V ARITHMETIC, Questions of Interest, Annuities, &c., by " 
W.H1PSLEY. 

John Weale, 50, High Holborn, London, ,W.C. 
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In demy 12uio, cloth, price la. 

RUDIMENTARY— 85*.— SUPPLEMENTARY 

R VOLUME TO HIPSLEY’S EQUATIONAL ARITIIME- 
TIC, Tables for the Calculation of Simple Interest, with Logarithms 
for Compound Interest and Annuities, &c , &c., by W. HIPSLEY. 



In demy l‘2mo, cloth, price 2s. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 86, 87. — ALGEBRA, by 

At JAMES HADDON, M.A. 2vols.ini. 



In demy 12mo, in cloth, price Is. 6d. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 86*, 87*.— ELEMENTS OF 

At ALGEBRA, Key to the, by Prof. YOUNG. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, price 2s. 

RUDIMENTARY.— 88, 89.— ELEMENTS OF 

At GEOMETRY, by HENRY LAW, C.E. 2vola.ini. 



In demy 12mo. with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 

R UDIMENTARY— 90. — GEOMETRY, ANA- 

-* t LYTICAL, by Prof. JAMES HANN. 



In demy 12tno, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 

RUDIMENTARY. —91, 92. — PLANE AND 

At SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, by the name. 2vols.ini. 



In demy 12m a, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is, 

RUDIMENTARY.— 93.— MENSURATION, by 

At T. BAKER, C.E. 

In demy 12tno, cloth, price 2s. Bd. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 94, 95. — LOGARITHMS, 

At Tables for facilitating Astronomical, Nautical, Trigonometri- 
cal, and Logarithmic Calculations, be H. LAW, C.E. New Edition, 
with Tables of Natural Sines and Tangents, and Natural Cosines. 
2 vols. in 1. 



In domy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 

RUDIMENTARY— 96.— POPULAR ASTRO- 

At NOMY. By the Rev. ROBERT MAIN, M.R.A.8. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 

RUDIMENTARY.— 97— STATICS AND DY- 

At NAMICS, by T. BAKER, C.E. 



In demy 12mo, with 220 Woodcuts, clfcth, price 2s. 6d. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 98, 98*. — MECHANISM 

At AND PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTION OF MACHINES, 
by T. BAKER, C.E., and ON TOOLS AND MACHINES, by 
JAMES NASMYTH, C.E. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 

RUDIMENTARY— 99, 100— NAUTICAL AS-. 

tt TRONOMY AND NAVIGATION, by Prof. YOUNG. 2 
volfi. ini. 



In demv 12mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 100*. — NAVIGATION 

TABLES, compiled for practical use with the above. 

Iu demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

R UDIMENTARY. — 101. — DIFFERENTIAL 

CALCULUS, by Mr. WOOLHOUSE, F.ll.A.S. 

John Weale, 69, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

PUDIMENTARY. — 101*. — WEIGHTS 

-IV MEASURES OF ALL NATIC 



AND 

MEASURES OP ALL NATIONS : Weights, Coins, and the 
various Divisions of Time, with the principles which determine 

Rates o f Exch an ge, by Mr, WOOLHOUSE, F.R.A.8. 

In demy llmo, in cloth, pricejs. 

■RUDIMENTARY. — 102. — INTEGRAL CAL- 

-IV CULUS.bv H.COX, M.A. 

Iii demy 12mo, in cloth, price Is. 

p UDIMENTARY. — 103.— INTEGRAL CAL- 

(JULUfl. E xampl es o f, by Pr of. JAM KS H ANN T . 

In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

P UDIMENTARY. — 104. — DIFFERENTIAL 

-TV CALCULUS, Examples of, by J. H ADDON, M.A. 

In demv 12rao, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

P UDIMENTARY. — 105. — ALGEBRA, GEO- 

IV METRY, AND TRIGONOMETRY, Mnemonic*! Lessons, 
by theR-v. T. PENYNGTON KIKKMAN, M.A. 

In demv 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price ls.6d. 

P UDIMENTARY.- 106.— SHIPS’ ANCHORS 

AV for ALL SERVICES, by Mr. GEORGE COTSELL, N.A. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. 

p UDIMENTARY. —107. — METROPOLITAN 

BUILDINGS ACT in present operation, with Notes, and tho 
Act dated August 28th, 1860, for better supplying of Gas to the 
Metropolis. 

In demv 12mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

p UDIMENTARY. — 108. — METROPOLITAN 

AV LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACTS. All the Acts. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price ls.6d. 

P UDIMENTARY, — 109. — LIMITED LIA- 

AV BILITY AND PARTNF.J 



PARTNERSHIP ACTS. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

P UDIMENTARY.— 110.— SIX RECENT LE- 

AV GISLATIVE ENACTMENTS, for Contractors, Merchants, 

and Tradesm en. 

In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

PUDIMENTARY. — 111. — NUISANCES RE- 

AV MOVAL AND DISEASE PREVENTION ACT. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

PUDIMENTARY.— 112.— DOMESTIC MEDI- 

AV CINE, PRESERVING HEALTH, by M. RASPAIL, 

In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

PUDIMENTARY. — 113. — USE OF FIELD 

AV ARTILLERY ON SERVICE, by Lieut.-Col. HAMILTON 

MAXWELL. B.A. 

In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cl’tli, price In 6d. 

PUDIMENTARY.— 114.— ON MACHINERY: 

Rudimentary and ElementaryPrinciples of the Construction 
and on the Working of Machinery, by C. D. ABEL, C.E. 

In roval 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

PUDIMENTARY.— 115.— ATLAS OF PLATES 

AV OF SEVERAL KINDS OF MACHINES, 17 very valuable 
Illustrative plates. 

John Weale, 59, High Ilolborn, London, \y.C. 
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In demy 12uio, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 116. — TREATISE ON 

l T ACOUSTICS: The Distribution of Sound, by T. ROGER 
SMITH, Architect. 



In demv 12mo, with Wooicuts, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

R U DI M ENT A R Y.— 1 1 7.— S U BTERR AN EOU S 

*V SURVEYING. RANGING THE LINE WITHOUT THE 
MAGNET. By THOMAS FENWICK, Coni Viewer, ^ith Im- 
provements and Modern Additions by T. BAKER, C.E. 



In demv 12roo, with Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, price Ss. 

RUDIMENTARY.— 118. 119.— ON THE CIVIL 

TV ENGINEERING OF NORTH AMERICA, by D. STEVEN- 
SON, C.E. 2vols.ini. 



In demv 12mo. with Woodcuts, cloth, price 3s. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 120.— ON HYDRAULIC 

TV ENGINEERING, by G. K. BURNELL, C.E. 2vols.ini. 



In demv 12mo with 2 Engraved Plates, cMh. price Is. 6d. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 121. — TREATISE ON 

Tv RIVERS AND TORRENTS, from the Italian of PAUL 
FRISI. 



In demv 12mo, hv PAUL FRISI, in ciotli, price is. 

RUDIMENTARY.— 122.— ON RIVERS THAT 

IV CARRY SAND AND .MUD, and an ESSAY ON NAVI- 
GABLE CANALS. 121 and 122 bound together, 2s. 6d. 



In demy 12ino, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. fid. 

R UDIMENTARY. — 123. — ON CARPENTRY 

-Ft' AND JOINERY, founded on Dr. Robeson** Work. 



In demv 4to, cloth, price 4*. 6d. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 123*. — ATLAS of PLATES 

TV i„ detail to the CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 123 and 
123* bound together in cloth in l vol. * 



In demv 12mo, with Woodcuts, c!o f h, price Is. 6d. 

T> UDIMENTARY. — 124. — ON ROOFS FOR 

Ft PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, founded on Dr. 
Robison’s Work. 



In 10yd 4to, cloth, price 4s. 6 1. 

R UDIMENTARY.— 124*.— RECENTLY CON- 

Tv STRUCTED IRON ROOFS, Atlas of plates. 



In demv 12ei<\ with Woodcuts, cloth, price 3s. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 125. — ON THE COMBUS- 

Tv TION OF COAL AND THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE, 
Chemically and Practically Considered’, by CHARLES WYE 
WILLIAMS. 



In demv 12mn, cloth. 125»nd 126 together, price 3s. 

R UDIMENTARY. — 120. — ILLUSTRATIONS 

IT to WILLIAMS’S COMBUSTION OF COAL. 125 and 126, 
2 vols. bound in 1. 



In demv 12mn, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

RUDIMENTARY. — 127. — PRACTICAL IN- 

TV STItUCTIONS IN THE ART OF ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLING. 

John Weale, 59, nigh Ilolbom, London, W.C. 
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In demy 12mo, with Engravings and Woodcuts. 

■RUDIMENTARY.— 128.— THE TEN BOOKS 

JA OP M. VITRUVIUS ON CIVIL, MILITARY, AND 
NAVAL AK'IHITECTUKE, translated by JOSEPH GWILT, 
Arcli. 2 vols. iu I. 



In demy 12mo, 128 and 129 together, cloth, price 6s. 

PUDIM ENTARY. — 129. — ILLUSTRATIVE 

JA PLATES TO VITRUVIUS’S TEN BOOKS, by the Author 
and JOSEPH GANDY, R.A. 



In demy 12mo. cloth, price Is. 

PUDIMENTARY. — 130. — INQUIRY INTO 

JA the PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY IN GRECIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by the Right Hon. the Earl of ABERDEEN, &c. Ac. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

p UDIMENTARY. — 131. — THE MILLER’S, 

TV MERCHANT S, AND FARMER’S READY RECKONER, 
for ascertaining at Sight the Value of any quantity of Corn ; toge- 
ther with the approximate value of Millstones and Millwork. 



In demy 12m». with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

PUDIMENTARY.— 132.— TREATISE ON THE 

JA ERECTION OF DWELLING HOUSES, WITH SPECI- 
FICATIONS, QUAN riTIES OF THE VARIOUS MATERIALS, 
Ac., by S. II. BROOKS, Architect. 27 Plates. 



PUDIMENTARY SERIES. — ON MINES, 

At SMELTING WORKS, AND THE MANUFACTURE OF 
METALS, as follows. 

In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 

PUDIMENTARY. — Vol. 1. — TREATISE ON 

-•A THE METALLURGY OF COPPER, by R. H. LAMBOUN. 



In demy 12mo, to have Woodcuts, cloth. 

PUDIMENTARY. — Vol. 2. — TREATISE ON 
JA THE .metallurgy of silver and lead. 



In demy 12mo, to have Woodcuts, cloth. 

PUDIMENTARY AND ELEMENTARY.— 

JA Vol. 3. — TR1M.T1SE ON IRON METALLURGY up to the 
Manufacture of the latest processes. 

In demy I2mo, to have Woodcuts, cloth. 

PUDIMENTARY AND ELEMENTARY.— 

JA Vol. 4 -TREATISE ON GOLD MINING AND ASSAY- 
ING PLATINUM, IRIDIUM, &c. 

In demy 12mo, to have Woodcuts, cloth. 

PUDIMENTARY AND ELEMENTARY.— 

JA Vol. 5.— TREATISE ON THE MINING OF ZINC, TIN, 
NICKEL, COBALT, Ac. 

In demy 12mo, to have Woodcuts, cloth. 

PUDIMENTARY AND ELEMENTARY.— 

JA Vol. 6— TREATISE ON COAL MINING (Geology and 
Means of Discovering, Ac.) 

In demv 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

P UDIMENTARY. — Yol. 7. — ELECTRO-ME- 

JJ TALLURGY.-— Practically treated by ALEXANDER 
WATT, F.R.S.A. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

b 2 
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J^BW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



In demy 12mn, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 4s. 

ONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF* ENG- 

LAND.— 1 , 2 , 3,4.- By W. D. HAMILTON, of the Stite P. O. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

—5, 6.-By W. D. HAMILTON, 2 vols. 

In demy 1 2 mo, with Map of Italy and Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 6d 

/YUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF ROME.— 

7, 8.— By W. D. HAMILTON, 2 vols. 



Iii demy 12 mo, cloth, price 2s. 61. 

(CHRONOLOGY OF CIVIL AND ECCLESI- 

ASTICAL HISTORY, LITERATURE, ART, AND GIVI- 
LIBATION, from the earliest period to the present. — 9, 10. — 2 vols. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

(CRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

VI — 11. — By HYDE CLARKE, D.C.L. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

TJANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE PHILO- 

LOGY.— ll*.-lly HYDE CLARKE, D.C.L. 



In demy stout 12mo, cloth, price 3a. 6d. 

TlICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGK. — 12, 13.— A New Dictionary of the Knglislt Tongue 
as spoken and written, above 100,000 words, or 50,000 m >re than in 
any existing work, by HYDE CLARKE, D.C.L., 3 vols. in 1. 



In demy 12me, cl >tl», price Is. 

P RAM MAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 

vJ —14— By H.C. HAMILTON. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price 2a. 

DICTIONARY OF THE GREEK AND ENG- 

J-J L13U LANGUAGES.— 15, 16.— By H. K. HAMILTON, 2 
vols. in 1. 



In demy l‘2mn, cloth, price 2s. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 

GREEK LANGUAGES.— 17, 18— By H. It. HAMILTON, 2 
vols. in 1. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

pRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

A* — 19. — By tho Rev. T. GOODWIN, A.B. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 

DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN AND ENG- 

T/ LISH LANGUAGES.— 20, 2t.-By the Rev. T. GOODWIN, 
B.A. Vol. 1. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF * THE ENGLISH AND 

yj LATIN LANGUAGES.— 22; 23.— By the Rev. T. GOOD- 
WIN, A. li. Vol. II. 



In deray 12mn, cloth, prioe Is. 

QEAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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In demy 12mo, cloth, price In. 

TlICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 

A- 7 ENGLISH LANGUAGES.— 25.— By A. ELWKS. Vol. I. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, prise Is. Gd. 

TlICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 

M FRENCH LANGUAGES. — 26. — By A.ELWES. Vol. II. 



In demy 12mo, c'oth, price Is. 

GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE 

A-J — 27.-By A. EL WES. 



In demy !2mn, cloth, price 2s. 

TlICTIONARY OF THE ITALIAN, ENG- 

T 7 LISII, AND FRENCH LANGUAGES.— 28, 29.— By A. 
ELWES. Vol. I. 



In demv 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 

TlICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH, ITALIAN, 

AND FRENCH LANGUAGES.— SO, 81.-By A. ELWES. 
Vol. II. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 

TlICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, 

J/ AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. -82, 33.— By A. ELWES. 
Vol. III. 



In demv 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 

vT — 3i.— By A.ELWES. 



In demv 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 

TlICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND 

- 1 - 7 ENGLISH LANGUAGES.— 35, 36, 87, 88.— By A. ELWES. 
4 rols. In 1. 



In deinv 12 mo, cloth, price Is. 

GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

A* —39. 



In dr my 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

CLASSICAL GERMAN READER.— 40.— From 

the best Auth ors. 

In demy I2rao, cloth, price 8s. 

TlICTION ARIES OF THE ENGLISH, GER- 

-L 7 MAN, AND FRENCH LANGU AGES.— 41, 42, 43.-By N. 
E. HAMILTON, 3 vols., separately, Is. each. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price 7s. 

TlICTIONARY OF THE HEBREW AND 

-I- 7 ENGLISH LANGUAGES.— 44,46.— Containing the Biblical 
and Rabbinical words, 2 vols. (together with the Grammar, which 
may he bad separately for 1b.), by Dr, BRESSI.AU, Hebrew Pro- 
fesRor, 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price 8 b. 

TlICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 

HEBREW LANGUAGES.— 48.— Vol. III. to complete. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price In. 

JHtENCH AND ENGLISH PHRASE BOOK. 

John Weale, 59, High Holbortt, London, W.C. 
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jyp. WEALE’S CLASSICAL SEEIES» 



Now in course of Publication, in demy 12mo, price Is per Volunio 
(except in some instances, and those are Is. 6d. or 2s. each), very 
neatly printed on good paper. Those priced are published. 

(1REEK AND L^TIN CLASSICS.— A Series of 

AX Volumes containing the principal Greek and Latin Authors, 
accompanied by Explanatory Notes in English, principally selected 
from ttie best anil most recent German Commentators, and com- 
prising all those Works that ate essential for the Scholar and the 
Pupil, and applicable for the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dublin— the Colleges at Belfast, 
Cork, Galway, Winchester, and Eton, and the great Schools a! 
Harrow, Rugby, Ac — also for Private Tuition and Instruction, and 
for the Library, as follows : 



LATIN SERIES. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

A NEW LATIN DELECTUS. — 1. — Extracts 

■H from Classical Authors, with Vocabularies and Explanatory 
Noles. 



In demy l'2mo, boards, price 2s. 

p^ESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GAL- 

LIC WAR. — 2. — With Grammatical and Explanatory Notes 
in English, and a Geographical Index. 



In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

QORNEL1US NEPOS.— 3.— With English Notes, 



In demy 12mo, boards, price In. 

17IRGIL. — 4. — The Georgies, Lucolics, with English 

Notes. 



In demy 12n;o, boards, price 2s. 

TTIRGIL’S HiNEID. — 5. — (On the same plan as 

» the preceding). 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

T] ORACE. — 6. — Odes and Epodes ; with English 

Note*, and Analysis and Explanation of the Metres. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

XT ORACE. — 7. — Satires and Epistles, with English 

-Cl ^Notes, &c. 



In demy 12oio, boards, price Is. 6d. 

C ALLUST. — 8. — Conspiracy of Catiline, Jugur- 

AJ thine War, with English Notes. 



In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

'TERENCE. — 9. — Andrea and Heautontimorume- 

-L nos. with Emrlish Notes. 



In demy 12mo, boards, price 2*. 

TERENCE. — 10. — Phormio, Adelphi, and Hecyra, 

1 with English Notes. 



piCERO.— 11 

C2 Snlla. for 



In demy 12mo. 

• Orations against 



Sulla, for Archias, and for the Manilian Law. 



Catiline, for 



In demy 12mo. 

piCERO. — 12. — First and Second Philippics ; Ora- 

A-J tlons for Milo, for Marcellus, &c. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn London, W.C. 
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WEALE’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 



In demy 12mo. 

QICERO. — 13. — De Officiis. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price 2s. 

pICERO. — 14. — De Aruicitifl., de Senectute, and 

L' Brutus, with English Notes. 

In demy 12mo. 

TU VENAL AND PERSITJS.— 15.— (The indeli- 

" cate parts expunged.) 

In demy 12mo, boards, price 3s. 

T IVY, — 16. — Books i. to v. in two vols., with 

English Notes. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

T IVY. — 17. — Books xxi. and xxii., with English 

Lj Notes. 

In demy 12mo. 

TACITUS. — 18. — Agricola; Germania; and An- 

A cals, Book i. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price 2s. 

SELECTIONS FROM TIBULLUS, OVID, and 

^ PROPERTIUS.— 19.— With English Notes, 

In demy 12mo. 

C ELECTIONS FROM SUETONIUS and the 

^ later Latin Writers.— 20. 

GREEK SERIES, ON A SIMILAR PLAN TO TIIE LATIN 
SERIES. 

Those not priced are in the Press. 

In demy 12ino, boards, price Is. 

INTRODUCTORY GREEK READER. — 1. — 

A On the same plan as the Latin Reader. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

VENOPHON. — 2. — Anabasis, i. ii. iii., with 

English Notes. 

Iu demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

VENOPHON. — 3. — Anabasis, iv. v. vi. vii., with 
-A- English Notes. 

Iu demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

T UCIAN. — 4. — Select Dialogues, with English 

Li Notes. 

iu demy 12 mo, boards, price Is. 6<i. 

JLJOMER. — 5. — Iliad, i. to vi., with English Notes. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

J^OMER. — 6. — Iliad, vii. to xiL, with English Notes. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

TT OMER. — 7. — Iliad, xiii. to xviii. with English 

LL Notes. 

In demy 12mo. boards, price Is. 6d. 

IT OMER. — 8. — Iliad, xix. to xxiv., with English 

II Notes. 

John Weale, 59, High Ilolborn, London, W.C. 
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R WEALE’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 



In deniv ISmo, boards, price Is. 6>i. 

JJJ OMER. — 9. — Odyssey, i. to vi., withEnglish Notes. 



In demy 12mo, boards, price la. 6d. 

T1 OMER. — 10. — Odyssey, vii. to xii., with English 

-tl Notes. 

In demy 12tno, boards, price Is. 6d. 

XT OMER. — 11. — Odyssey, xiii. to xviii.with English 

J-.L Notes. 



in demy 12 inn, boards, price Is. 6d. 

to xxiv. 

i Notes. 



TTOMER. — 12. — Odyssey,’ xix. 
-El Hymns, with English Nc 



and 



In demy 12mo, boards, price 2s. 

PLATO. — 13. — Apology, Crito, and Phaedo, with 

-*■ English Notes. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

H ERODOTUS. — 14. — i. ii, with English Notes.— 

Dedicated to Ilia Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

Hidemy l‘2mo, boards, price 1.. 6d. 

iv., with English Notes. 

j the Duke of Devonshire. 



xii uciuj uvnn 

"U ERODOTUS.— 15.— iii. 

H Dedicated to His Grace the 



In demy 12mo. 

H ERODOTUS. — 16. — v. vi. and part of vii. 

Ded icated to His Grace the Du ke of Devonshire. 

In demy 12mo. 

H ERODOTUS. — 17. — Remainder of vii., viii., and 

is. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

gOPHOCLES. — 18. — CEdipns Rex, with English 

In demy 12mo. 

gOPHOCLES. — 19. — CEdipns Colonceus. 

In demy 12mo. 

g OPHO CLES.— 20. — Antigone. 

In demy 12mo. 

gOPHOCLES.— 21.— Ajax. 

In demy 12mo. 

g OPHO CLES. — 22. — Philoctetes. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

J7 URIPIDES. — 23. — Hecuba, with English Notea 

In demy 12mo. 

J? URIPIDES. — 24. — Medea. 

In demy 12rno. 

URIPIDES. — 25. — Hippolytus. 

John Weale, 59, High Holbora, London, W.C. 
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R. WEALE’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 



In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

"pURIPIDES. — 26. — Alcestis, with English Notes. 

In demy 12mo. 

JgURIPIDES. — 27. — Orestes. 

In demy 12mo. 

TpUBIPIDES. — 28. — Extracts from the remaining 

_ Plays. 

in demy 12mo. 

QOPHOCLES. — 29. — Extracts from the remaining 

O Playa. 

In demy 12mo. 

SCHY LU S. — 30. — Prometheus Vine tu s. 

In demy 12mo. 

JQ SCH YLUS. — 31 . — Persse. 



In demy 12mo. 

SCH YLUS. — 32. — Septem contra Thebas. 

In demy 12mo. 

SCHY LU S. — 33. — Choephor®. 



In demy 12mo. 

SCHY LU S. — 34. — Enmenides. 



In demy 12mo. 

SCHY LU S. — 35. — Agamemnon. 



In demy 12 mo”. 

^SCH YLUS.— 36.- Supplices. 



In demy 12mo. 

pLUTARCH.— 37.— Select Lives. 



In demy 12mo, 

^ RISTOPH ANES.— 38.— Clouds. 

In demy 12mo. 

j^RISTOPHAN ES. — 39. — Frogs. 

In demy 12mo. 

A B.ISTOPHANES. — 40. — Selections from the 

remain ing Comedies. 

In demy 12 mo, boards, ptice Is. 

pHUCYDIDES. — 41. — I, with English Notes. 

In demv 12mo. 

pHUCYDIDES.— 42.— II. 

John Weale, 69, High Tlolborn, London, W.C. 
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WEALE’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 



In demy 12mo. 



fpHEOCRITUS.— 43.— Select Idyls. 



piNDAR.— 44. 



In demy 12mo. 



gOCRATES. 



45. 



In demy 12mo. 



JJE3I0D, 



.—46. 



Xu demy 12mo. 



TUB- WEALE’S PUBLICATIONS OF WORKS 

ON ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING, AND THE 
FINE ARTS. 



In 1 Urge Atlas, folio Volnme, with fine Plates, price £1 4s. 

t C T)RITISH GOVERNMENT WORK.” -THE 

ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RESTO- 
RATION OF 8T. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER 
(late the House of Commons). 



Fine Plates and Vignettes, Atlas folio, price £3 10s. 

(t TSJORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT WORK” 

I’ —T1IE CATHEDRAL OF THRONDIIEIM, IN 
NORWAY. Text by Professor MUNCH; drawings by H. E. 
SCHIRMER, Architect. 



Large Atlas folio, 4 livraisons, published In Madrid, at 100 reals 
each, or £1 in England. Illustrated by beautifully executed 
Engravings, some of which are coloured. 

t i CPANISH GOVERNMENT WORK.”— 

^ MONUMENTS ARCIIITECTONIQUES DE L’ES- 
PAGNE, PUBLlfi3 AUX FKA1S DE LA NATION.— Part I 
Provlncia de TJedo, Granada, Aloald de Henares. — Part 2. Cate- 
dral Toledo, Detalltes.— Part 3. Granada, Segovia, Toledo, Sala- 
manca.— Part 4. Santa Maria de AlcalA de Henares, Casa Lonia de 
Valencia, Toledo, Segovia, *c. — This work surpasses in beauty all 
other works. 



Columbier folio plates, with text also uniform, with gold borders, 
and sumptnously bound in red morocco, gilt; gilt leaves, £12 12s., 
Columhier folio plates, with text also uniform, with gold borders, 
and elegantly half-bound In morocco, gilf, £10 10s.; Plates in 
Columhier folio, and text in imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, 
gilt, £7 7s. ; Plates in Columbier folio, and text in Imperial 4to, 
in cloth extra, bonrds and lettered, £4 14s. fid. 

THE VICTORIA BRIDGE, AT MONTREAL, 

A IN CANADA. — Elaborately illustrated by views, p’ans, 
elevations, and details of the Bridge ; together with the illustrations 
of the Machinery and Contrivances used in the construction of this 
Stupendously important and valuable engineering work. The whole 
produced In the finest style of art, plctorially and geometrically 
drawn, and the views highly coloured, and a descriptive text. 
Dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. By JAMES 
HODGES, Engineer to tiro Contrac'ors. Engineers: ROBERT 
STEPHENSON and ALEX. M. KOSS. Contractors: Sir S. 
MORTON PETO, Bart., M.P., THOMAS BRASSEY, and ED- 
WARD LADD BETTS, Esqrs. 

John Weale, 59, High Holboru, London, W.C. 
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M R. WHALE’S WOEKS ON AECHITEC- 

TURE, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 

In one imperial folio volume, witb exquisite illustrative Plates from 
costly Drawings made by the most eminent artists, half-bound 
very neat, price £6 5s. Unly 150 copies printed tor sale. 

PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S WORK.— 

A THE TEMPLES OF JUPITER PANHELLENIU8 AT 
zEGINA, AND OF APOEI.O EPICUKIUS AT BASS.E, NEAR 
PH1GAI.EIA, IN ARCADIA. 



It is proposed to publish the Life and Works of the late 

7 SAM BAUD K1NGDON BRUNEL, F.RS, 

A Civil Engineer. — The genius, talent, and great enterprise 
of the late Mr. Brunei has a world-wide fame, his whole life was 
devoted alone to the science of his profession, not in imitation or 
copying others, but in invention, in finding out new roads to the 
onward advancement of his Art, the lifting up from the slow and 
beating path of Engineering Art, new ideas and realities, and which 
has or have given to England a name for reference and of renowned 
intelligence in this Art. 



Just published. iu 4 to, with 100 Engravings, pricp, bound, 21s. 

TIIE PRACTICAL HOUSE CARPENTER.— 

A More particularly for country practice, with specifications, 
quantities, ai d contracts : also containing— 1. Designs for the Cen- 
tering of Groins, Niches, <tc. ; 2. Designs for Roofs and Staircases. 
3. The Five Orders laid down to a scale; 4. Modern Method of 
Trussing Girders, Joints of Carpenters’ work ; 5. Designs for Modern 
Shop Fronts with their details ; 6. Designs for Modern Doors witb 
their details; 7. Designs for Modern Windows, with their details, 
and for Villa Architecture. The whole amply described, for the 
use of the Operative Carpenter and Builder. Firstly written and 
published by WILLIAM PAIN. Secondly, with Modern Designs, 
and Improvements, by S. H. BROOKS, Architect. 



In 1861 will bo published a volume in 12mo, entitled 

A DIGEST OF PRICES of Works in Civil Engi- 

-fA nearing and Railway Engineering, Mechaniaal Engineering, 
Tools, Wrought and Cast Iron Works, Stone, Timber and Wire 
Works, and every kind of information that can be obtained and 
made useful in Estimating, Specifying, and Reporting. 



In 4to, 2s. 6d. 

AIRY, ASTRONOMER ROYAL, F.R.S., &c.— 

A Results of Experiments on the Disturbance of the Compass 
in Iron-built Ships. 

In a sheet, 3s.. in case, 3s. 6d. 

ancient doorways AND WINDOWS 

oA (Examples of). Arranged to illustrate the different styles of 
Gothic Architecture, from the Conquest to the Reformation. 



In 1 vol. Imperial 4to, with 20 fine Plates, neatly half-bound in 
cloth, £1 5s. 

ancient domestic architecture.— 

-cA Principally selected from original drawings In the collection 
of the late Sir William Burrell, Bart., with observations on the 
application of ancient architecture to the pictorial composition of 
modern edifices. 



The stained glass fac-simile. 4s. 6d., in an extra case, or in a 
sheet, 8s. 6d. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH ORNAMENT.— 

oA wherein are figured the Saints of the English calendar, with 
their appropriate emblems; the different styles of stained glass; 
and various sacred symbols and ornaments used in churches. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C, 
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MR WE ALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

m TUHE, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, Ac. 

In 4ro, Is. 6(1. 

A RAGO, Mods. — Report on the Atmospheric 

■fk System, and on the proposed Atmospheric Railway at Paris. 

In 4to, with about 5h0 Engravings, some of which are highly 
coloured, 4 vols., original copies, half-hound in morocco, £6 6s. 

ARCHITECTURAL PAPERS. 



2 Engravings, In folio, useful to learners and for schools, 2s. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURAL ORDERS (FIVE) AND 

■f*- THEIR ENTABLATURES, drawn to a larger fcale, with 
Figured Dimensions. 



4to, la. 

ARNOLLET, M. — Report on his Atmospheric 

fA Railway. 

In 4tu, 10 Plates, 7s. 6d. 

A TMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS. — THREE RE- 

A PORTS on improved methods of Constructing and Working 
Atmospheric Railways, liy R. MALLET, C.E. 

In 8vo, Is. 6d, 

D ARLOW, P. W. — Observations on the Niagara 

" Railway Suspension Bridge. 



In large 4to, verv neat half-morocco, 18s., with Engravings. 

B arry, sir Charles, r.a., &c. — 

Studies of Modern English Architecture. By W. H. LEEDS ; 
The Travellers’ Club-House, Illustrated by Engravings of Plans, 
Sections, Elevations, and details. 



In 1 Vo!., large 8vo, with coloured Plates, half-morocco, price £1 Is. 

DEWICK’S (J. G.) GEOLOGICAL TREATISE 

ON THE DISTRICT OF CLEVELAND IN NORTH 
YORKSHIRE, Its Ferruginous Deposits, Lias and Oolites; with 
some Observations on Ironstone Mining. 



In SvOjWith Plates. Price 4s. 

DINNS, W. S. — Work on Geometrical Drawing, 

■U embracing Practical Geometry, Including the use of Drawing 
Instruments, the construction and use of Scales, Orthographic Pro- 
tection, and Elementary Descriptive Geometry. 

In 4to, with 105 Illustrative Plates, cloth boards, £1 11s. 6d. 

B LASHFIELD, J. M., M. R. Inst., &c. — 

SELECTIONS OF VASES, STATUES, BUSTS, Ac , from 
l’ERRA COTTAS. 



InSvo, Woodcuts, Is. 

B LASHFIELD, J. M., M. R., Inst., &c. — 

ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY AND MANUFACTURE 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TERRA COTTA 



Iu 4to, 2s. 8d. 

DODMER, R., C.E. — On the Propulsion of Vessels 

bv the Screw. 



15s. 

DRTDGE. — A large magnificent Plate, 3 feet 6 
■U inches by 2 feet, on a scale of 25 feet to an inch, of LONDON 
BRIDGE ; containing Plan and Elevation. Engraved and elabo- 
rately finished. The Work of the RENNIES. 

John Weale. 69, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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MB. WEALE’S works on architec- 

TURE, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 



10a. 

BRIDGE. — Plan and Elevation, on a scale of 
B 10 feet to an Inch, of STAINES BRIDGE ; a fine Engraving. 
The work of the RENNIES. 



In royal Svo, with very elaborate Plates (folded), £1 10s. 

BRIDGES, SUSPENSION. — An Account, 

A) with Illustrations, of the Suspension Bridge across the River 
Danube, by Wm. T. CLARK, F.R.S. 



In 4 vols., royal 8vo, bound in 3 vols., half-morocco, price £4 10s. 

BRIDGES. — THE THEORY, PRACTICE, 

J J AND ARCHITECTURE OF BRIDGES OF STONE, IRON, 
TIMBER, AND WIRE; with Examples on the Principle of Sus- 
pension; Illustrated by 138 Engravings and 92 Woodcuts. 

In one large 8vo volume, with explanatory Text, and 08 Plates 
comprising details and measured dimensions. Bound in half- 
morocco, uniform with the preceding work, price £2 10s. 

BRIDGES. — SUPPLEMENT TO “THE 

J J THEORY, PRACTICE, AND ARCHITECTURE OF 
BRIDGES OF STONE, IRON, TIMBER, WIRE, AND SUS- 
PENSION.” 



1 large folio Engraving, price 7s. fid. 

"BRIDGE across the Thames. — SOUTHWARK 

B IRON BRIDGE. 



1 large folio Engraving, price 6s. 

"BRIDGE across the Thames. — WATERLOO 

B STONE BRIDGE, 



1 very large Engraving, price 5a 

BRIDGE across the Thames. — YAUXHALL 

B IRON BRIDGE. 



1 very large Engraving, price 4s. fid. 

BRIDGE across the Thames.— HAMMERSMITH 

B SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 



1 large Engraving, price 4g. 6d. 

BRIDGE (the UPPER SCHUYLKILL) at 

B PHILADELPHIA, the greatest known span of one arch, 
covered. 



1 large Engraving, price 3s. fid. 

BRIDGE (the SCHUYLKILL) at PHILA- 

B DELPHIA, covered. 



1 large Engraving, price 3s. fid. 

BRIDGE. — ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SUS- 

B PENSION, by Sir I. BRUNEL, in the ISLAND OF 
BOURBON. 



1 large Engraving, price 4s. 

BRIDGE. — PLAN and ELEVATION of the 

B PATENT IRON BAR BRIDGE over the River Tweed, near 
Berwick. 



34 Plates, folio, £1 Is., boards. 

BRIGDEN, R. — Interior Decorations, Details, 
B » n d views of Sefton Church, Lancashire, erected in the reign 
.of Henry VIII. 

John Weale, 69, High Holbora, London, W.C. 
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ME. WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

-LV± TUBE, ENGINEERING, FINE ART8, <tc. 



1 large Engraving, price 3s. 6d. 

pRITTON’S (Johu) VIEWS of the WEST 

D FRONTS of 14 ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 



1 Urge Engraving in outline, pric** 2s. 6<i. 

■pRITTON’S (John) PERSPECTIVE VIEWS of 

-D the INTERIOR of 14 CATHEDRALS. 



In 4to, 2s. 6d. 

I )RODIE, R., C.E. — Rules for Ranging Rail- 

X) way Curves, with the Theodolite, and without Tables. 

1 large Engraving, pries 4s. 6d. 

"DROWN’S (Capt. S.) CHAIN PIER at Brighton, 

A/ with Details. 



The Text in one large volume Svo, and the Plates, upwards of 70 
in number, in an atlas folio volume, very neatly half-bound, 
£2 10s. 

T3UCHANAN, R. — PRACTICAL ESSAYS 

D ON MILL WORK AND OTHER MACHINERY; with 
Examples of Tools of modem invention ; first published by 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, M.E. ; afterwards improved and edited 
by THOMAS TREDGOLD, C.E. ; and re-edited, with the im- 
provements of the present age, by GEORGE RENNIE, F.R.S., 
C.E., &c., &c. The whole forming 70 Plates, and 103 Woodcuts. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 



Text in rotal Svo, and Plates in imperial folio, ISs. 

BUCHANAN, R. — SUPPLEMENT, — 

D PKAC IICAL EXAMPLES ON MODERN TOOLS AND 
MACHINES; a Supplementary Volume to Mr. RENNIE’S 
ediiion of BUCHANAN “On Mill-Work and Other Machinery," 
by TREDGOLD. The work consist* of 18 Plates. 



In 8vo, with Plates, 2nd Edition, Is. 6d. 

JgURN, C., C.E. — On Tram and Horse Railways. 



In one volume, 4to, 21 Plates, half-bound in morocco, £1 Is. 

]} URY, T., Architect. — Examples of Ancient 



Ecclesiastical Woodwork. 



7s. 6d. 

CALCULATOR (THE) : Or, TIMBER MER- 

w CHANT’S AND BUILDER’S GUIDE. By WILLIAM 
RICHARDSON and CHARLES GANF„ of Wigbeach. 

In 8vo, Plates, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

pALVER, E. K., R.N.— THE CONSERVATION 

AND IMPROVEMENT OF TIDAL RIVERS. 

In 8vo, Woodcuts, Is Bd. 

pALVER, E.K., R.N.— ON THE CONSTRUC- 

V' TION AND PRINCIPLE OF A WAVE SCREEN, 
. designed for the Formation of H arbours of Kefutro. 

In 4ro, half- bound, price £1 5s. 

pARTER, OWEN B., Architect,— A SERIES 

^ OF THE ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS OF WINCHES- 
TER CATHEDRAL, Examples of. 28 Coloured Illustrations. 

In 4to. 17 Plates, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 

pARTER, OWEN B., Architect. —ACCOUNT 

OF THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
at Bishopstnne, with Illustrations of its Architecture. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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MR. WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITECT 

-1'A TUBE, ENGI NEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 

In 4to, with 19 Engravings, £1 Is. 

/''HATEAUNEUF, A. de, Architect. — Architec- 

tnra Domestic* ; a Series of very neat examples of Interiors 
and Exteriors of residences in the Italian style. 

Large 4to, in hslf-red morocco, price £1 8s. 

f'HIPPENDALE, INIGO JONES, JOHNSON, 

U* LOCK, and P ETIIER.- — Old English and French Orna- 
ments : comprising 244 designs on 106 Plates of elaborate examples 
of Hall Glas.es. Picture Frames, Chimney-pieces, Ceilings, Stan Is 
for China, Clock and Watch Cases, Girandoles, Brackets, Grates, 
Lanterns, Ornamental Furniture, Ornaments for brass workers and 
silver workers, real ornamental Iron work Patterns, and for carvers, 
modellers, &c., &c., &e. 

4to, third Edition with additions, price £1 11s. 6d. 

pLEGG, SAM., C.E. — A PRACTICAL TREA- 

TISE ON THE MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBU- 
BUTION OF COAL GAS, Illustrated by Engravings from Wotk- 
ing Drawings, with General Estimates. 

In 4to, Plates, and 76 Woodcuts, boards, price 6s. 

nLEGG, SAM., C.E.— ARCHITECTURE OF 

MACHINERY. An Essay on Propriety of Form and Pro- 
portion. For the nse of Students and Schoolmasters. 

In 8vo, Is. 

QOLBURNS, Z. — On Steam Boiler Explosions. 



One very large Engraving, price 4s. 6d. 

pONEY’S (J.) Interior View of the Cathedral 

Church of St. Paul. 



£OWPER, 



In 4to, on card board, Is. 

C. — Diagram of the Expansion of Steam. 



In one vol. 4tn, with 20 Folding Plates, price £1 Is. 

/PROTON AQUEDUCT. — Description of the 

M New York Croton Aqueduct, In 20 large detailed and engi- 
neering explanatory Plates, with text in the English, German, 
and French languages, by T. SCHRAMKE, C.E. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, extra bound and lettered, pr'ce 4s. 

TAENISON. — A Rudimentary Treatise on Clocks 

-M and Watches, and Bella ; with a full account of the Westmin- 
ster Clock and Bells, by EDMUND BUCKET DENISON, M.A., 
Q.C. Fourth Edition re-written and enlarged, with Engravings. 

In royal 4to, cloth boards, price £1 Us.6d. 

TlOWNES, CHARLES, Architect. — Great Exhi- 

-a-a bitlon Building. The Building erected in Hyde Park for 
the Great Exhibition, 1851 ; 28 large folding Plates, embracing 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details, laid down to a large scale, 
and the Working and Measured Drawings. 



Tl RAWING BOOKS. — Showing to Students the 

A-r superior method of Drawing and Shadowing. 



DEAWING BOOK. — COURS ELEMEN- 

TAIRES DE LAVIS APPLfQUfi A L’AltCIIITECTURE; 
folio volume, containing 40 elaborately engraved Plates, in shadows 
and tints, very 6nely executed, by the best artists in France. £2. 
Paris. 

John Weale, 59, nigh Holbom, London, W.C. 
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TV/IR, WE ALE’S WORKS ON AECHITEC- 

Wl TUBE, ENGINEERING, FIN 1C ARTS, A c. 

D rawing book. — cours ElEmen- 

TAIRES DE LA'flS APPLIQUE A MfSCIIANIQUE ) 
folio volume, containing 50 elaborately engraved Plates, in shadows 
ami tints, very finely executed, by the best artists in France. 
£2 10s. Paris. 

TARA WING BOOK. — COURS ElEmEN- 

TAIltES DE LAVJS APPLIQUE A OKNEMENTA- 
TION ; folio volume, containing 20 elaborately engraved Plates, in 
shadows and tints, very finely exeented, by the best artists in 
France. £1. 1'a.is. 

RAWING BOOK. — ETUDES PROGRESS 

8IVES ET COMPLETES D’ ARCHITECTURE DE 
LAVIS, par J. IS. TRITON ; large folio, 24 tine Plates, comprising 
the Orders of Architecture, mouldings, with profiles, ornaments, 
and forms of their proportion, art of shadowing doors, balusters, 
parterres, Ac., &?., &c. £1 4s. Paris. 

In 12mo, cloth boards, lettered, price 6s. 

E CKSTEIN, G. F. — A Practical Treatise on 

Chimneys ; with remarks on Stoves, the consumption of 
Smoke and Coal, Ventilation, <&c. 

Plates, imperial 8vo, price 7s. 

WLLET, CHARLES, C. E., of the U. S. — Report 

-L2 Dn the Improvement of Kanawha, and incidentally of the 
Ohio River, by means of Artificial Lakes. 

In 8vo, with Plates, price 12s. 

E XAMPLES of Cheap Railway Making, 

American and Belgian. 

In one vol. 4to, 42 Plates, with dimensions, extra cloth boards, 
price 21s. 

E XAMPLES for Builders, Carpenters, and 

Joiners; being well-selected Illustrations of recent Modern 
Art and Construction. 



With Engravings and Woodcuts, price 12s. 

WROME, Lieutenant-Colonel, R.E. — Outline of 

-L the Method of oonducting a Trigonometrical Survey for the 
Formation of Topographical Plans; and Instructions for filling in 
the Interior Detail, both by Measurement and Sketching; Military 
Reconnaissances, Levelling, Ac., Ac., together with Colonial Sur- 
veying. 

In 4to, with Plates, price 7s. fid. 

T? A I R B A I R N, W, C.E., F.RS. — ON 

-k WATER-WHEELS, WITH VENTILATED BUCKETS. 



In royal 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, Second Edition, much 
Improved, price, in extra cloth boards, 16s. 

PAIRBAIEN, W., C.E., F.R.S. — ON THE 

A APPLICATION OOF CAST AND WROUGHT IRON TO 
BUILDING PURPOSES. 



In imperial Svo, with fine Plates, a re-issue, price 16s., or 21s. in 
half- morocco, gilt edges, 

UERGUSSON’S (J.) Essay ou the Ancient Topo- 

-*• graphy ot Jerusalem, with restored Plans of the Temple, &c. 
In 8vo, sewed in wrapper, prire 2s 

n ILL, J. — ESSAY ON THE THERMO DY- 

NAMICS OF ELASTIC FLUIDS, by JOSEPH GILL, 
with Diagrams. 

John Wcale, 69, High Hulbom, London, W.C. 
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1\fR- WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

i-rl TURK, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 

PlaI«ig"Bvo, boards, bi. 

n WILT, JOSEPH, Architect. — TREATISE ON 

O T II E EQUILIR Ii IUM OF ARC IlES. 

In 8vo, cloth boards, with 8 Plates, 4s. 6d. 

TTAKEWELL, S. J. — Elizabethan Architecture ; 

XX illustrated by parallels of Dorton House, Hatfield, Lon;?- 
leaf, and Wollaton, in England, and the Palazzo Della Cancellaria 
at Rome. 

Svo, with a Map, Is. 

IT AMILTON, P. S., Barrister-at-Law, Halifax 

XX Nova Sotia— Nova Scotia considered as a Field for Emi- 
gration. 



In imperial 8vo, Third Edition, with additions, 11 Plates, cloth 
■boards, 8s. 

TJART, J., On Oblique Bridges. — A Practical 

-tJ- Treatise on the Construction of Obliqne Arches. 

In 4to, with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

TTEALD, GEORGE, C.E. — System of Setting Out 

AX Railway Cnrves . 



Roval 8vo, Plates and Woodcuts, price 12s. 6d. 

TXEDLEY, JOHN. — Practical Treatise on the 

AX Working and Ventilation of Coal Mines, with Suggestions 
for Improvements in Mining. 



Two Vols., demy 12mo, in cloth extra boards and lettered, price 
12a. 6d. 

XJ OMER. — The Iliad and Odyssey, with the 

XX Hymns of Homer, Edition with an accession of English notes 
by the Rev. T. H. L. DEARY, M.A. 



In 8vo, with Engravings, doth boards, Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

OOPKINSON, JOSEPH, C.E.— 1 The Working of 

the Steam Engine Explained by the use of the Indicator. 

In 8vo. in boards, 18». 

OUNTINGTON, J. B., C.E. — TABLES and 

XX RULES for Facilitating the Calculation of Earthwork, Land, 
Curves, Distances, and Gradients, required in the Formation of 
Railways. Roads, and Canals. 

Separate from the above, price 8s. 

TJTJNTINGTON, J. B., C.E. — THE TABLES 

XX OF GRADIENTS. 




OF PARLIAMENT, with elaborate Engravings of details. 

In imperial 4to, with 60 Engravings, and 2 fine Woodcuts, half- 
bound in morocco, £1 4s. 

IRON. - DESIGNS OF ORNAMENTAL 

•» GATES, LODGES, PALISADING, AND IRON-WORK OP 
THE ROYAL PARKS, with Rome other Designs. 

John Weale, 69, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

TURE, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 



In 4lo, with 10 Plates, 12s. 

T EBB’S, Colonel, Modern Prisona.- 

" struction and Veutilatlon. 



-Their Con- 



In 3 vols. 8vo, with 26 elaborate Plates, cloth boards, £2 2s. 

TONES, Major-Gen. Sir John, Bart. — Journal 

O of the Sieges carried on by the Army under the Duke of Wel- 
lington in Spain, between the years 1811 and 1814, with an Account 
of the Lines of Torres Vedras. By Major-Gen. Sir JOHN T. 
JONES, Bart, K.C.B. Third Edition, enlarged and edittd by 
Lieut. -General Sir HARRY D. JONES, Bart. 

16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

TYENNEDY AND HACKWOOD’S Tables for 

K Setting oat Curves. 

In 4to, 37 Plates, half-cl -th boards, 9s. 

I7ING, THOMAS.— The Upholsterer’s Guide; 

TV Rules for Cntting and Forming Draperies, Valances, &c. 
Illustrated by large. Draifehts and Engravings. In 1 volume 4to, 
text, and a large atlas folio volume of Plates, half-bound, £6 6s. 

T7 NOWLES, JOHN, F.R.S.— The Elements and 

TV Practice of Naval Architecture; or, A Treatise on Ship 
Building, theoretical and practical, on the beat principles established 
in Great Britain; with copious Tables of Dimensions, Scantlings, 
&c. The Third Edition, with an Appendix, containing the pritici- 

S les of constructing the Royal and Mercantile Navies, by Sir 

;OBF.RT SEPPINOS. 

41 Plates of a due and an elaborate description in large atlas folio 
hnlf-bound, £2 12s, 6d.; with the text half-bound ill 4 to. 

T OCOMOTIVE ENGINES. — The Principles 

and Practice aud Explanation of the Machinery of Locomotive 



Engines in operation. 



MAIN, 



in 12mo, sewed. Is. 

Rev. ROBERT. — An Account of the 

Obeervatori«B in and about London. 



4 to, in board*, 15s. 

•MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY. — 

•1*1 Progress of, In Great Britain, as exhibited chiefly In Chrono- 
logical notices of aome Letters Patent granted for Inventions and 
Improvements, from the earliest times to the reign ofQtieen Anne, 

16mo, 2s. 6d. 

M AY, R. C., C.E. — Method of setting out Railway 

-iU Curves. 

Imperial 4to, with tine Illustrations, extra cloth boards, £1 5s., or 
half-bonnd in morocco, £1 11s. 6d. 

METHVEN, CAPTAIN ROBERT.— THE LOG 

1VA OF A MERCHANT OFFICER, Viewed with Reference 
to the Education of Young Officers and the Youth of the Mer- 
chant Service. By ROBERT MKTIIVEN, Commander In the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s Service. 

In royal 8vo, Is. 6d. 

METHVEN, CAPTAIN ROBERT.— NARRA- 

1V1 TIVES WRITTEN BY SEA COMMANDERS, ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF THE LAiy OF STORMS. The “ Blenheim " 
llurric ine of 1851. with Diagrams. 



Part 1, large 8vn, 5g. Part 2, in preparation. 

MURRAY, JOHN, C.E. — A Treatise 

1*1 Htahilitv nl 



on 



the 



Stability of Retaining Walls, elucidated by Engravings and 
Diagrams. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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"ILI B. WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

AL TUKE, ENGINEERING. FINE ARTS, &c. 



On a large folio sheet, price 2s. Gd. 

NJEVILLE, JOHN, O.E, M.R.T.A. — OFFICE 

-a ' HYDRAULIC TABLES: for the use of Engineers engaged 
in Water Works, giving the Discharge and Dimensions of River 
Channels and Pipes. 



In 8vo, Second and much Improved Edition, with an Appendix, 
cloth boards, price 16s. 

SEVILLE, JO H N, C.E., M.R.I.A. — HY- 

DRAULIO TABLES, COEFFICIENTS, AND FORMULA!; 
for Finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, 

Pipes, and Rivers, with Extensive Additions, New Formula?, Tables, 
and General Information on Rsin-Fall Catchment-Basins, Drainage, 

Sewerage, Water Supply for Towns and Mill Power. • 

On 33 folio Plates, 12s. 

O ENAMEN T S. — Ornaments displayed on a 

full size for Working, proper for all Carvers, Painters, &c., 
containing a variety of accurate examples of foliage and friezes. 



Plates, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

(YBRIEN’S, W., C.E. — Prize Essay on Canals 

^ and Canal Conveyance. 

In demy Svo, cloth, boards, 12s. 

BAMBOUE, COUNT DE. — STEAM 

A ENGINE; the Theory of the Proportions of Steam Engines, 
and a series of practical formula;. 



In Svo, cloth, boards, wirli Plates, a second edition, 18s. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON LOCOMO- 

TIVE ENGINES UPON RAILWAYS. — With practical 
Tables and an Appendix, showing Iho expense of conveying Goods 
by means of Locomotives on Railroads. By COUNT F. M. G. 
DE PAMBOUR. 



4to, 72 finely executed PlateB, in cloth, £1 16s. 

PARKER, CHARLES, Architect, F.I.B.A. — 

The Rural and Villa Architecture of Italy, portraying the 
several very interesting examples in that country, with Estimates 
and Specifications for the application of the same designs in Eng- 
land ; selected from buildings and scenes in the vicinity of Rome 
and Florence, and arranged for Rural and Domestic Buildings gene- 
rally. 



Price, complete, £2 2s. In 4to. 

POLE, WILLIAM, M. Inst., C. E. — COR- 

t NISH PUMPING ENGINE; designed and constructed at 
the Hayle Copper House in Cornwall, under the superintendence 
of CAPTAIN JENKINS; erected and now on duty at the Coal 
Mines of Languin, Department of the Loire Ioftrieur, Nantes. 
Nine elaborate Drawings, historically and scientifically described. 

With Plate. 10s. 6d. 

an analytical investigation of 

-tA THE ACTION OF THE CORNISH PUMPING ENGINE. 
— This Third Part sold separately from above. 



28s. bound in 4tosize. 

PORTFOLIO OF ENGINEERING ENGRAV- 

A I NG3.- Useful to Students as a Text Book, or a Drawing 
Book of Engineering and Mechanics ; being a series of Practical 
Examples in Civil, Hydraulic, and Mechanical Engineering. Fifty 
Engravings to a scale for drawing. 

John Weale, 69, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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MR. WE ALE’S WORKS ON AIICHITEC- 

TU BE, ENGINEERING, FINE *RTS, &o. 

60 Plates, 28-*., boards. 

PORTFOLIO OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 

— <>r. Dilettanti Drawing Book ; Architectural Engravings, 
with descr ptlve Text. Being adapted ts studies of the best 
Classic Models in the Grecian style of Architecture. 



50 Plates. £1 8s.. bound. 

PORTFOLIO OR DRAWING BOOK OF 

A GOTHIC CHURCH ARCH t TEC TUBE. —Of the periods 
of the 14rh, 15th, and 16th centuries. Useful to Architects, 
Builders, and Students. 

25 Plates, folio. 25s. 

PORTFOLIO OF ARCHEOLOGICAL COL- 

-*• LECTIONS.— Of curious, interesting, and ornamental sub- 
jects and patterns for stained glass windows, from York. 



18 Plates, 10s. 6d. Small folio. 

P ORTFOLIO OF ANCIENT CAPITAL 

LETTERS, MONOGRAMS, QUAINT DESIGNS, Ac.— 
Beautifully Coloured and Ornamented. 



153 Plates, folio, hnlf-bound in morocco, very neat, £4 4s. 

PUBLIC WORKS OF GREAT BRITAIN.— 

-*■ Consisting of Railways, Ralls, Chairs, Blocks, Cuttings, 
Embankments, Tunuels, Oblique Arches, Viaducts, Bridges, Sta- 
tions, Loojmolive Engines, &c. ; Cast-Iron Bridges, Iron and Gas 
Works, Canals, Lock-gates, Centering, Masonry and Brickwork 
for Canal Tunnels ; Canal Boats : the London and Liverpool 
Docks, Plans and Dimensions, D'ck gates, Walls, Quays, and 
their Masonry ; Mooring-Chains ; Plan of the Harbour and Port 
of London, and other important Engineering Works, with Descrip- 
tions and Specifications. 

In two Parts. Imperial folio. 

PUBLIC WORKS OF THE UNITED STATES 

-U OF AMERICA. 

And the text in an 8vo Volume, price togetlior £2 6s. 

PEPORTS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTI- 

MATES OF PUBLIC WORKS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA; explanatory of the Atlas Folio of 
Detailed Engravings, elucidating practically these important En- 
gineering Works. The Plates are Engraved in the beat style. 



Imperial 8vo, 50 Engravings, £1 6s. 

PAPERS AND PRACTICAL 1LLUSTRA- 

-U TIONS OF PUBLIC WORKS OF RECENT CONSTRUC- 
TION— BOTH BRITISH AND AMERICAN. Supplementary to 
previous Publications, and containing all the details of the Niagara 
Suspension Bridge. 

llalf-bnund in morocco, finely coloured Plates, price £3 3s. 

PAWLINSON’S, ROBERT, C.E. — Designs for 

Factory, Furnace, and other Tall Chimney Shafts. Tall 
chimneys are necessary for purposes of Trade and Manufactures. 
They are require*! for Factories, for Foundries, for Gas Works, for 
Chemical Works, for Baths and Wash-houses, and for many other 
purposes. 

Third Edition, in royal 8vo, boards, with 18 Charts, &c., 12s. 

PEID, Major-General Sir W., F.R.S., &c. — AN 

IV ATTEMPT TO DEVELOP THE LAW OF STORMS 
by means of faers arranged according to place and time ; and hence 
to point out a cause for the variable winds, with a view to practical 
use in navigation. 

John Weale, 69, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

TUKE, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 

In royal 8vo, uniform with the preceding, 9s., with Charts and 
Woodcuts. The work together in 2 vote., £ I Is. 

T3EID, Major-General Sir W., F.R.S., &c. — 
XV THE PROGRESS OF TIIE DEVELOPMENT OF TilE 
LAW OF STORMS AND OF THE VARIABLE WINDS, with 
the practicable application of tlie subject to navigation. 

Illustrated with 17 Plates, Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

T)ICHAEDSON, C. J., Architect. — A Popular 

Treatise on the Warming and Ventilation of Buildings; 
showing the advantage of the improved system of lleate i Water 
Circulation. And a method to effect the combination of large and 
small pipes to the same apparatus, and ventilating buildings. 

Bound i i 2 v<ds., very neat, half-morocco, gilt tops, price £18. 

E ENNIE’S, Sir JOHN, F.R.S., Work on 

the Theory, Formation, and Construction of British and 
Foreign Harbours, Docks, and Naval Arsenals. This great work 
may now be had complete, 20 parts and supplement, price £16. 

. In bvo, 2s. 

"DEVY, J. L., C.E. — Tiie Progressive Screw 

AS A PHOPELI.ER IN NAVIGATION. 

12mo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

S I M M S, F. W. — Treatise on the principal 

Mathematical and Drawing Instruments employed by i lie 
Engineer, Architect, and Surveyor with a description of the Theo- 
dolite, together with Instructions in Field Works. 



4 to, with fine Plates, a New Edition, extended, sewed, 5s. 

CMITH, C. U., Sculptor. — Report and Investiga- 
^ tton into the Qualifications and Fitness of Scone for Building 
Pnymses. 

In 1 vol.Svo, in boards, 7s. 6d. 

CMITIFS, Colonel of the Madras Engineers, 

^ Observations on the Duties and Responsibilities Involved in 
the Management of Mines. 

8 vo, cloth boards, with Index Map, 5s. 

OOPWITH, THOMAS, F.R.S. — THE 

AWARD OF THE DEAN FOREST COMMISSIONERS 
AS TO THE COAL AND IRON MINES. 



Ill Urge folio Plates, £l 4s. Separately, 2s. each. 

OOPWITH, T II O M A S, F.R.S.— SERIES 

OF ENGRAVED PLANS OF THE COAL AND IRON 
MINES. 



12 Plates, 4to, 6s. in a wrapper. 

STAIRCASES, HANDRAILS, BALUSTRADES. 

4J AND NEWELS OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE, &c.— 
Consisting of — 1. Staircase at Audley-end Old Manor House, 
Wilts; 2. Charlton House, Kent; 3. Great Elltnglism Hall, Nor- 
folk; 4. Dorfold, Cheshire; 5. Charterhouse; 6. Oak Staircase at 
Clare Hall. Cambridge; 7. Cromwell Hall, Highgate; 8. Ditto; 9. 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge; 10. Staircase by Inigo Jones at a 
house in Chaodos Street; 11. Ditto at East Sutton ; IS. Ditto, ditto. 
Useful to those constructing edifices in the early English domestic 
style, 

Large atlas folio Plates, price £2 2s. 

QTALKARTT, M., N.A. — Naval Architecture; 

^ or, The Rudiments and Rules of Ship Building; exemplified 
In a Series of Draughts and Plans. No text. 

John Weals, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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TV/lIt. WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCH1TEC- 

TURK, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 



With Illustrative Diagrams. In 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CTEVENSON’S, THOMAS, C.E., of Edinburgh, 

^ Description of the Different k>nds of Lighthouse Apparatus. 



8 vo, 2s. 6d. 

CTEVENSON, DAVID, C.E., of Edinburgh.— 

^ Supplement to his Work on Tidal Rivers. 



Text in4to, and large folio Atlas of 75 Plates, half-cloth boards, 

£2 128. 6d. 

OTEAM NAVIGATION. — Vessels of Iron and 

Wood ; the Steam Engine ; and on Screw Propulsion. By 
WM. FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S., of Manchester ; Messrs. FORRESTER, 
M. I. C.E., of Liverpool; JOHN LAIRD, M.I.C.E., of Birkenhead; 
OLIVER LANG, (late) of Woolwich; Messrs. SEAWARD, Lime- 
house, Ac. &c. &c. Together with Results of Experiments on tho 
Disturbance of the Compass in Iron-built Ships. By G. B. AIRY, 
M.A., Astronomer Royal. 



108 . 

CT. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON, SEC- 

^ TION OF. — The Original Splendid Engraving by J. 
GWYN, J. WALE, decorated agreeably to the original intention 
of Sir Christopher Wren; a very fine large print, showing distinctly 
the construction of that magnificent edifice. * 

Mize of Plate 4$ feet in height, 10s. 

CT. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON, GREAT 

^ PLAN.— J. WALE and J. GWYN’S GREAT PLAN, 
accurately measured from the Building, with all the Dimensions 
figured and in detail, description of Compartments by engraved 
Writing. 

Second Edition, greatly enlarged, royal 8vo, with Plates, cloth 
hoards, price 16s. * 

OTRENGTH OF MATERIALS.— FAIRBAIRN, 

^ WILLIAM, C.E., F. R.S., and of tho Legion of Honour ef 
Franco. On the application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building 
Purposes. 

Witli Plates aud Diagrams. New Edition. The work complete 
In 2 vols., bound in 1 vol, price, in cloth hoards, lfis. The 
second portion of the work, containing Mr. HodgkiuBon’s Experi- 
mental Researches, may be had separatelv, price 9s. 

S TRENGTH OF MATERIALS.— HODGKIN- 

SON, EATON, F.R.8., AND THOMAS TREDGOLD, 
C.E. A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON THE STRENGTH OF CAST 
IRON AND OTHER METALS; intended for the assistance of 
engineers, ironmasters, millwrights, architects, founders, smiths 
and others encaged in the construction of machines, buildings, &c’ 
By EATON HODGKINSON, F.R.S. 



To be Dublishfri in 1861, in crown 8vo, bound for use. 

OTRENGTH OF MATERIALS.— POLE, WIL- 

^ LIAM, C E- F.R.S. — Tables and popular explanations of 
the Strength of Materials, of Wrought Rnd Cast Iron with other 
metals, for structural purposes; developing in a systematic form, 
the strengths, bearings, weights, and forma of these materials, whe- 
ther used as girders or arches, for the construction of bridges and 
viaducts, public buildings, domestic mansions, private buildings, 
columns or pillars, bressnmmters for warehouses, shops, working 
and manufacturing factories, &c. &c. &c. The whole tendered of 
easy reference f. r atchitec's, builders, civil and mechanical engi- 
neers, millwrights, ironfounders, &c. &c. &c., and forming Ready 
Reckoner or Calculator. 

John Weale, 69, nigh Holbom, London, W.C. 
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lVI H. WHALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

TURK . ENGINEERING, FI NE ARTS, &c. 

SO very elaborately diawn Engraving?*. In large 4to, neatly half- 
bound and let'ered, £1 Is. A few copies on largo imperial size, 
extra half-binding. £1 11 k. 6d. 

TEMPLE CHURCH. — The Architectural History 

~ and Architectural Ornaments, Embellishments, and Painted 
Glass, of the Temple Church, London. 



Part I., with 2 G Engravings on Wood and Copper, in cloth boards, 
4 to, 15s. 

THAMES TUNNEL. — A Memoir of the several 

Operations and the Construction of the Thames Tunnel, from 
Papers by the late Sir I SAMBA KD BRUNEL, F.R.S., Civil 
Engineer. 



Fourth Edition, with n Supplemental Addition, large 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

THOMAS (LYNALL), F.R.S.L.— Rifled Ordnance. 

— A Practical Treatise on the Application of the Principle 
of the Rifle to Guns and Moitars of every calibre ; to which is 
added a New Theory of the luitial Action and Force of Fixed 
G un powder plates. 



In 4to, complete, cloth, Vol. T., with Engravings, £1 10s.; Yol. II., 
ditto, £1 8s.; Vol. 111., ditto, £2 12s. 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION 

J- OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 



8 voIb., numerous Engravings of Sections of Coal Mines, Ac., largo 
folding I’lates, several of which are coloured, in large Svo, half- 
bound in calf, price £1 Is. per volume. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE NORTH OF 

•»- ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS.— 
Commencing in 1852, and continued to 1860. 



A New Edition revised by the translator, and with additional Plates, 
in demy 12mo, India proof Plates and Vignettes, half-bound in 
morocco, gilt tops, price 12s. Only 25 printed on India paper. 

~U ITRUYIUS. — The Architecture of Marcus 

* Vitruvius Pollio in 10 Cooks. Translated from the Latin by 
JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 

In 4to, with Plates, 7s. 6d* 

W ALKER’S, THOMAS, Architect. — Account 

of the Church at Stoke Golding. 



£t 10s. 

\UE ALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS ON EN- 

V> GINEEKINU. — Vol. VI. (Parts 11 and 12 completing 
the work.) Compiising, "On the Principles of Water Power.” 
Plates. Experiments on Locomutive Engines. Coloured Plates. 
Oil Naval Arsenals. On the Mode of Forming Foundations under 
water and on bad grouud. Plates. On the Improvement of the 
River Medway and of the Fort and Arsenal of Chatham. On the 
Improvement of Portsmouth llarhour. An Analysis of the Cornish 
Pumping. Plates. On Water Wheels. Plates. 



Text in Svo, cloth boards, and Plates in atlas folio, in cloth, 16s. 

YU IIITE’S, THOMAS, N.A., Theory aud Prae- 

** tice of Ship Building. 0 

In Svo. with a large Sectional Plate, Is. Cd. 

W IIICHCORD, JOHN, Architect. — 
OBSERVATIONS ON KENTISH RAG STONE AS A 
BUILDING MATERIAL. 

John Weale, 59, High Ilolborn, London, W.C. 
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IV /IE. WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

DA TURE, ENGINEERING FINE ARTS, &c. 



4to, coloured Platrs, in half-morocco, 7s 6d. 

W HICH CORD, JOHN, Architect.— HIS- 
TORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COLLEGIATE 
CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, MAIDSTONE. 



In 4to, 6s. 

T\ 7 ICKSTEE D, THOMAS, C.E. — AN ENPE- 

*’ RIMENTAI. INQUIRY CONCERNING THE RELA- 
TIVE POWER OF, AND USEFUL EFJb'KCT PRODUCED 
BY, THE CORNISH AND BOULTON & WATT PUMPING 
ENGINES, and Cylindrical and Waggon-Head Boilers. 



In 8vo, Is. 

WICKSTEED, THOMAS, C.E. — FURTHER 

’• ELUCIDATION OF THE USEFUL EFFECTS OF 
CORNISH PUMPING ENGINES ; showing the average work- 
ing for long periods, &c., &c., &c. 



£2 2s. 

W ICKSTEE D, THOMAS, C.E. — THE 

ELABORATELY ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE CORNISH AND BOULTON & WATT F.NGIN ES erected 
at the East London Water Works, Old Ford. Eight large atlas 
folio very fine line engravings by GLADWIN, from elaborate 
drawings made expressly by Mr. WICKSTEED; folio, together 
with a 4to explanation of the plates, containing an engraving, by 
LOWRY, of Harvey and West's patent pump-valve, with speci- 
fication. 



With numerous Woodcuts. 

WILLIAMS, C. WYE, Esq., M. Inst. C. E.— 

” THE COMBUSTION OF COAL AND THE PREVEN- 
TION OF SMOKE, chemically and practically considered. 



Imperial 8vo, with a Portrait. 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, C. WYE, Esq, M. Inst. C. E. — 

PRIZE ESSAY ON THE PREVENTION OF THE 
SMOKE N UISANCE, with a fine portrait of the Author. 



With 3 Elates, containing 61 figures, 4to, 6s. 

WILLIS, REV. PROFESSOR, M.A. — A 

* " system of Apparatus for tho use of Lecturers and Experi- 
menters in Mechanical Philosophy. 



In 4to, bound, with 2f> large plates and 17 woodcuts, 12*. 

WILME’S MANUALS. — A MANUAL OF 

'» WRITING AND PRINTING CHARACTERS, both 
ancient and modem. 



Maps and Plans, in 4to, plates coloured, half-bound morocco, £2. 

TMILME’S MANUALS. — A HANDBOOK 

»» FOR MAPPING, ENGINEERING, AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAWING. 



Three Vols., large 8vo, £3. 

TJfJ OOLWICH. — COURSE OF MATHEMA- 

* * TICS. T hjfr course is essential to all Students destined, 
for the Koyal M i 1 i t^r Academy at Woolwich. 



8vo, Is. 

VULE, MAJOR-GENERAL.— ON BREAK- 

A WATERS AND BUOYS of VERTICAL FLOATS. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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FOREIGN WORKS, KEPT IN STOCK AS 

-L FOLLOWS:— 



Large folio, 32 plates, some coloured, and 12 woodcuts, 50 francs. 
£2 10s. 

ARCHITECTURE SUISSE.— Ou Choix de Mai- 

sons Rusticities des Alpes du Cantm de Berne, par GRAF- 
FINR1ED et STCRLER, Architectes. Berne, 1S44. 

Small folio, 62 moat interesting and explanatory plates of Public 
Works, Bridges, Iron Works, Ac., Ac., &c., very neatly half- 
bound in morocco, £1 10<. 

T> AUERNFEIND, CARL MA X.— VORLEGE- 

-L) BLAETTER ZUR BRUCKENBAU KUNDE. MUnclien. 
Large folio, 36 plates of Byzantine capitals, 12s. 

J^YZANTINISCHE CA PITAELER.— Munchen. 



Second edition, 126 plates, large folio, best Paris edition, 100 f., 
printed on fine paper, lialf-cloth boards, £4 4s. 

p ALU AT, VICTOR, A RCT. — Pantllele des Mai- 

Vf sons de Paris, conatruites depnis 1830 jusqu’h nos jours.— 1867. 
Largp folio, 60 francs, 60 plates, and several vignettes, £2 8s. 

U'ANETO, F. — Sainte-Mari6 d’Auch. Atlas Mono- 

V* grapliique do Cetle Cathidrale. The Plates consist principally 
of outline drawings of the Painted Glass Windows in this Cathe- 
dral. 



120 plates, elegant in half-morocco extra, Interleaved, £5 15a. 6d. 

pASTER MAN, A. — PARALfiLLE des MAI- 

SONS de BRUXELLES et des PKINCIPALE3 VILLES de 
la BELGIQUE, construiles depuls 1830 jusqu’h nos jours, l'epre- 
sentds en plans, elevations, coupes et details iuterieurs et extdrleurs. 
— Paris. 



Small folio, 48 plates of edifi'PB £1 Is. 

T)EGEN, L. — LES CONSTRUCTIONS EN 

BRIQUES, composes et publides. 8 livraisons.— 1858. 



Small folio, 48 plates of houses, parts of houses, details of all kinds 
of singularly beautiful woodwork, coloured plates in imitation of 
the objects given, £1 Is. 

T\EGEN, L.— LES CONSTRUCTIONS ORNA- 

U MENTALES EN BOIS, 8 livralsons. 



In 3 very large folio parts, 35 fine plates. £1 11s. Gd. 

UJ.AERTNER, F. V. — The splendid works of M. 

” GAERTNER of Munich, drawn to a very large size, con- 
stating of the library in plans, elevations, interiors, details, and 
sections, and coloured ornaments. The church, with details, orna- 
ments, &c. — Milucheii. 

Small folio, 86 fine plates of the Architecture, ornament, and detail 
of the houses and churches of Germany during the middle age, 
very noatly half-bound in morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 

XT’ ALLENBACH, C. C. — Chronologie der Deutsch- 

A Mittelalterltchen Baukunst.— MUnchen. Fine Work. 



The works of the great master KLENZIE of Munich, in 5 parts 
very large folio, 50 plates of elevations, plans, sections, details 
and ornaments of his public and private buildings executed in 
Munich and St. Petersburg, £2 2s. 

T7LENZE, LEO VON. — Sammlung Arthitee- 

A tonisher Entwllrfe, fur die AusfUhrung bestimmt Oder wirk- 
lich auageftihrt. Published in Munich. 

John Weale, 69, High Ilolborn, London, W.C. 
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FOREIGN WORKS KEPT IN STOCK A S 

A FOLLOWS:— 



Upwards ot 100 plates, large 4 to. £2 12a, 6d. 

pETIT, VICTOR.— CHATEAUX DE FRANCE. 

Architecture Pittoresque, ou Monuments dea quinzieme et 
seiz'^me siecles. Paris. 



Livraisons 1 u 18, very finely executed plates, large imperial folio, 
£6 8s. 

pHATEAUX DE LA VALINE DE LA 

V' LOIRE DES XV, XVI, ET COMMENCEMENT DU XVII 
SIECLE.— Pans, 1857—60. 

4to, 96 plates, 72f. ; £2 10s. 

pECUEIL DE SCULPTURES GOTHIQUE.— 

Dessinees et graveds it l'eau forte d’aprta lea plus beaux monu- 
ments coustruiU en France deputs le onzifcme jusqu’au quinzliine 
sleek 1 , par ADAMS, Inspecteur des travaux de la Saline Chapeile. 
P aris, 1856. 

4 parts are published, prico 14s. 

T) AMEE.— IIISTOIRE GENfiRALE DE L’AR- 

CHITECTURE. L'lltatoire generate de 1’ Architecture, par 
DANIEL ItAMEE, forme 2 vol. grande in 8vo, publics en 8 fas- 
cicules. 



6 vols., line 8vo, numerous fine woodcuts, half morocco. 

■yiOLET-LE-DUC. — DICTIONNAIRE RAI- 

* SONNE, de I’Arcbltecture Francaise du quiuzifcmc au seizleme 
siiicle. Paris, 1854-8. 



2 vols., extra imperial folio, price £6 16s. 6d. 

T) ADIA D’ALTACOMBA. — Storia e Descrizione 

^ ' della Amico Sepolcliro del lieali di Savola, fondita da Amedio 
III. rlnnovata da Carlo Felice e Maria Christina. 



70 livraisons in large 4!o, 200 engravings, £8 18s. 6d. 

TIELLE ARTI. — 11 Pttlazzo Ducale di Venezia, 

IlluBtrato da Francesco Za notto . Venezia, 1816—1 858. 

2 vols. large 4to, 62 very noatly engraved outline Plates, £1 6s. 

pANOVA. — Le Tombe ed i Monumenti lllustri 

d’ltalia. Milano. 



2 vols. 4 to, 67 elaborate Plates, £1 16s. 

p AVALIE RI SAN-BERTOLO (NICOLA ).— 

^ ISTITUZIONI DI ARCHITETTURA STATIC A E 1DRAU- 
LICA. Mantova. 



2 vols. imperial folio, in parts of eight divisions, &c., New and much 
Improved Edition, comprising 259 Plates of the Public Buildings 
of Venice, plans, elevations, sections, and details, £S 18s. 6d. 

pICOGNARA (COUNT).— Le Fabbriche e i Monu- 

^ menti Cospicui di Venezia, illustrati d^ L. Cicognara, da A, 
Diedo, e da G. A. Selva, ediziono con copiosc note ed aggiunte di 
Francesco Zanotto, arricchita di miove tavole e della Versione 
Frftncesc. Venezia nullo stab. naz. di G. Antonelli a spese degli 
edit. G. Antonelli e Luciano Bnsadonna, 1*53. The elaborately de- 
scriptive text is in French and Italian, beautifully printed. 

Copies elegantlv half-bound in mnrocco, extra gilt, library copy 
and interleaved, £12 12s. Venezia, 1858. __ 

Folio, Portrait, and 147 Plates, consisting of subjects of public build- 
ings, executed at Verona, plans, elevations, sections, details, and 
ornaments, with some executed works at Venice. &c., £* 4s. 

T? A BBRIC II E.— Cl VILI ECCLESIASTICHE 
J- E MILITARI DI MICHELE SAN MICHELE disegnate 
eil incise da KONZANI FRANCESCO e L. 

GIROLAMO. 

John Wesile, 59, IHgli Holborn, London, IV. C. 
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FOREIGN WORKS KEPT IN STOCK AS 

J- FOLLOWS. 



Large folio, containing a prolusion of Flutes of the palaces, theatres, 
hdtnl ile villes, and oihcr public buildings in seveial parts of 
Italy. Elcgan'ly half-bound lu red morocco, extra gilt aud Inter- 
leaved, £»; Cs. 

1/ AB BRICHE. — E*DISEGNI D’ANTONIO 

111 EDO, NOBILE VENK TO. Venezia. 

36 livraiaons, price £12 12s. 

nALLERIA DI TORINO (LA REALE).— 

^ lllustrata da R. D’AZEULIO, Memb. dell’ Accad., &c. &c. 
Copies, Indian proofs, £18 18s. 

Hound copies in elegant half-morocco binding, India pr«*of, £*23 2s. 
2 vols. folio, complete, 177 Elates of outline elevations, plans, m 
terlors, details, &c., first impression, 150 francs, half-bound. £0 6s. 

n AUTHIER, M.P., Arehitecte.— Les PLUS 

Cj BEAUX l-lDIFICES de la VII.LE do GENES et des ses 

ENVIRONS. Paris, 1 830-2. 

Folio, 103 Plates of plans, elevations, sections, and details, £2 8s. 

pRANDJEAN de MONTIGNY et A. EAMIN. 

CJ —ARCHITECTURE TOSCANE, ou palais, maisons, et 
autres dditices, de la Toacane. Pans, 18L5. 

Oblong folio, containing a profusion of picturesque views of palaces 
and public buildings and scenes of Venice, executed in tinted 
lithography, with full descriptions attached to each. Elegant in 
half extra morocco, interleaved, £4 Us. 6d. 

VIER, G. — VENEZIA MONUMENTALE PIT- 

JLV TORESCA. Venezia. 



Large folio, til livraisons or 3 vols_wit!i 3 vols. of text in 4tn, 
£18 18ri v 

T ETAROUILLY, P. — (edifices de Rome Mo- 

L derne. Paris, 1825-55. 

Fine Plates of the New Palace of Justice, Senate House, *c , plans, 
elevations, sections, doors, &c., details of the several parts, &c, 

MI CHELA, IGNAZIO.— DESCRIZIONE e 

I'l RISEGNI del PALAZZO del MAGISTRATI SUPREMI 
dl TORINO. Torino. 



Large folio, 91 Plates, hound in extra half-morocco, gilt and inter- 
leaved, price £6 10s. 

“DEYNAUD, L. — Trattato di Architettura, con- 

-Tw tenente nozolni general! sol Principii della Construzione e 
sulla storia dell’ Arti, con annot. per cura di Lorenzo Urbani. 
Venezia, 1867. 



4 Imperial bulky 8vu volumes, printed and published under autho- 
rity, and treats of the early foundation of Venice and estab- 
lishment as a kingdom, its wealth and commerce, and its once 
great political position, with Plates, £3 3s. 

■y ENEZIA. — E le sue Lagune. Venezia, 1847. 



\ r ENEZIA. — Copies elegantly bound and gilt, 

£4_14s.6d. Ven ezia, 1 847. 

In 2 largo folio volumes, numerously and elaborately drawn Plates, 
very well executed in outline, altogether a very fine work. Verv 
elegantly half-bound in morocco, extra gilt and interleaved 
£12 12s. 

A CCADEMIA DI BELLI ARTI. — Opere dei 

d GrandiConcorBiPremiatedall I U. Accademiadelle Belle; Art! 
in Milano, e pnbllcate, per cura dell' Arrhitetto, G. ALUISETT1 — 
per la Class! ili Ornano— per le Classi dl Architettura, figura ed 
Omato. Milano, 1825-29. 

John Weale, 69, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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■FOREIGN WORKS, KEPT IN STOCK AS 

FOLLOWS:— 



Atlas folio, very fine impressions, complete in 3 parts, Columbier 
folio, £3 13s. fid Elegantly half-bound in extra morocco and 
interleaved. £5 15s. fid. 

A LBERTOLLI, G. — Alcuitf Decorazioni di Nobili 

Sale ed Altri Ornamenti. Milano, 1787, 1824, 1838. 



To be had separately, £1 8s. 

A LBERTOLLI, G. — Part III., very frequently 

required to make np sets. 



2 voIb., folio, 80 Plates of the most exquisite kind in colours, far 
superior to any existing work of the present day, £7 10s. 

IJOFFMAN, ET KELLERHOVEN. — Recueil 

A A de Dessins rolatlfs a I' Art de la Decoration chez tous les 
peuples et aux plus belles epoqttes de leur civilisation, &c., des- 
tines h servir de motifs et de matdriaux aux peintres, ddcorateurs, 
peintres Bur verre, et aux dessinateurs de fabriques. 



Price £1 Is. 

TJ OPE, ALEXANDER J. BERESFORD, Esq.— 

Abbildungen der Glasgeimildo in der Salvator-Kirche zu 
Kilndown in der Graffschaft Kent. Copies of paintings on glass in 
Christ Church, Kilndown, in the county of Kent, executed in the 
Royal Establishment for Painting on Glass, Munich, by order of 
ALEXANDER J. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., published by F. 
Eggert, Painter on Glass, MUnchen. The work contains one sheet 
with the dedication to A. J. B. HOPE, Esq., and fourteen windows; 
in the whole fifteen, beautifully engraved and carefully coloured. 



In large folio, 80 Plates, containing a profusion of rich Italian and 
other ornaments. Elegant in half-morocco, gilt, and interleaved, 
£6 6s. 

7ULIENNE, E. — Industria Artistica o Raccolto 

f " di Composizioni e Decorazioni Ornamental!, come suppellet- 
till, tappezzerie. armature, cristalli, softitti, cornici,lampade, bronzi, 
ec. Venezia, 1851—1868. 



Prix 50f., in folio, £3. 

T E PAUTRE. — Collection des plus belles Cora- 

-Lf position*, gravies par DE CLOUX, Archte. L’Ouvrage con- 
tient cent planches. Paris. 



This unique collection is in 2 Vols. 4to, had its commencement in 
1812, and contains upwards of 500 rich Designs. Price £5 6s. 

ETIVIER, MONS., Architecte. — The original 

-tVl Sketches, Drawings, and Tracings, in pencil and pen and 
ink, of executed Works and Proposals, displaying the genius of 
Mons. Metivier, as an architect or high attainments, whose recent 
death was much regretted in Bavaria. He was a native of France, 
and was induced to settle in Munich by the late Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, under whose patronage he was much employed in the con- 
struction of private edifices for the Bavarian nobility and gentry; 
and for decoration and fittings of them ; his interiors are still much 
In admiration. He built a mansion for Prince Charles, in a most 
simple and elegant style (in Brienner Street), which is still now 
considered one of the purest buildings of Munich. The above 
Sketches are his professional life and practice. 



Twelve Parts, in small obb-ng 4to, 60 coloured Plates of 90 elabo- 
rated coloured And gilt ornaments. £1 Is. 

/ARNAMENTENBUCH. — Farbige V erzierungen 
filr Fabrikanten, Zimmermaler uod andere Baugewerke. 
MUochen. 4 

John Weale, 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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■FOREIGN WORKS, KEPT IN STOCK AS 

I FOLLOWS;— 



F OLLOWS; 

410 Plates, In two thick large 4to. Vole., designed and engraved by 
MM. Keister Argef, d’llautel, de Wailty, W«gner, L. Feuchero 
et Regnier, &c. £5 5s. 

-Tir6s ou imiUjs des Quatre 

Ecoles. Paris. 



QRNEMENTS.- 



Six Parts, large folio, Plates beautifully coloured, in fac similes 
of the Interiors, Ornaments, Compartments, Ceilings, &c. 
£2 12s..6d. Also, elegantly half-bound In morocco gilt, £4 4s. 

■DOTTMANN, L. — Ornamente aus den vorziig- 

lichsten Bauweiken MUucliena. Milnchen. 



Very elegant, in half red morocco, gilt, and interleaved, £7 17 j. 6d. 

7ANETTI, G.— STUDII ARCHITETTONICO 

Ar ORNAMENTALI, dedicaii all’ J. R. Accademia Veneta della 
Relic Arti, seconda edizione con aggulnte del Prof. L. URBANI, 
6<3 llvraisons, in imperial folio, about 200 of most elaborately de- 
signed subjects of Architecture and Interior Fittings, Designs for 
Chimney Pieces, Iron Work for Interiors and Exteriors, Gates and 
Wooden Gates, Garden Decoratious, <Shc., &c., including the Ap- 
pendices. Venezia. 



A Catalogue, of 40 pages, to be bad 
gratis; printed in demy 8vo. 1 

Export Orders executed either for Prin- 
cipals abroad, or Merchants at home. 
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In Atlas of Plates and Text, 12 mo, price 25 s. together, 

IRON SHIP BUILDING. 



WITH 

PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 



BV 

JOHN GRANTHAM, N.A. 



DESCRIPTION 

I. Hollow and Bar Keels, Stem and 

Stern Posts. 

■2. Side Frames, Floorings, and Bilge 
Pieces. 

3. Floorings continued — Keelsons, 

Deck Beams, Gunwales, and 
Stringers. 

4. Gunwales continued — Lower 

Decks, and Orlop Beams. 

5. Angle-Iron, T Iron, Z Iron, Bulb 

Iron, as rolled for Iron Ship- 
Building. 

6. Rivets, shown in sectioD, natural 

size, Flush and Lapped Joints, 
with Single and Double Bi- 1 
veting. 

7. Plating, three plans, Bulkheads, I 

and modes of securing them. 

8. Iron Masts, with Longitudinal and 

Transverse Sections. 

3. Sliding Keel, Water Ballast, 
Moulding the Frames in Iron 
Ship-building, Levelling Plates. 

10. Longitudinal Section, and Half- | 
breadth Deck Plans of large 
Vessels, on a reduced scale. 

II. Midship Sections of Three Vessels 

of different sizes. 

12. Large. Vessel, showing details.— 
Fore End in Section, and F.nd 
View, with Stern Post, Crutches, : 
Deck Beams, 4c. 



OF PLATES. 

13. Large Vessel, showing details. — 

After End in section, with End 
View, Stern Frame for Screw, 
and Rudder. 

14. Large Vessel, showing details, — 

Midship Section, Half breadth. 

15. Machines for Punching and Shear- 

ing Plates and Angle-Iron, and 
for Bending Plates ; Rivet 
Hearth. 

16. Machines. — Garfortli’s Riveting 

Machine, Drilling and Counter 
Sinking Machine. 

17. Air Furnace for Heating Plates and 

Angle-Iron ; various Tools used 
in Riveting and Plating. 

IS. Gunwale, Keel, and Flooring; 
Plan for Sheathing Iron Ships 
with Copper. 

19. Illustrations of the Magnetic Con- 

dition of various Iron Ships. 

20. Gray's Floating Compass and Bin- 

nacle, with Adjusting Magnets. 

21. Corroded Iron Bolt in Frame of 

Wooden Ship; Caulking Joints 
of Plates. 

22. Great Eastern— Longitudinal Sec- 

tions and Half-breadth Plans. 

23. Great Eastern— Midship Section, 

with details. 

24. Great Eastern — Section in Engine 

Room, and Paddle Boxes. 



This Work may be had of Messrs. Lockwood & Co., No. 7, Stationers 
Ilall Court, and also of Mr. Weale ; either the Atlas separately 
for 1Z. 2». 6c?., or together with the Text price as above stated. 

: 

Bradbury and Evans, Printers, IVhitefiiars. 
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